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The Doctrine 
of the Thanksgiving Scroll* 


J. LICHT 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


A REMARKABLE feature of the Qumran find is the breadth of its range. Not 
only does it illumine, as in a flash of light, a whole sphere of religious and 
literary activity: it also presents, in the same single discovery, the various facets 
of that activity. Each of the four sectarian writings discovered in the first Qum- 
‘ran find discloses a different aspect of the sect’s life and beliefs; we are thus 
given the opportunity to view the sect, as it were, in the round. The Thanks- 
giving Scroll gives us the views and feelings of an individual member of this 
religious society and thus shows us the true essence of the sectarian life. 

It is therefore inadequate to describe the Thanksgiving Scroll (DST) as a 
collection of songs of praise written in the sect, or as a somewhat feeble attempt 
to imitate the canonical Psalter. We must not describe it as the ‘Sectarian 
Psalter’ and leave it at that. DST is certainly modelled on the Psalter, some- 
times very closely. It makes rather awkard use of a great many biblical phrases, 
and although some passages have a bizarre grandeur, DST is on the whole 


* References to the Thanksgiving Scroll are given thus: I, 7 (= DST column I, line 7); Frg. II, 6 
(= DST fragment II, line 6) in E. L. Sukenik, ed.: Osar ha-Megilloth ha-Genuzoth. Jerusalem, 1954 
Reference to the other Dead Sea Scrolls is made thus: DSD III,15. (DSD = Manual of Discipline; 
DSW = The Scrolls of the War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness; DSH = Habakkuk 
Commentary). The Damascus Covenant is quoted by column and line of the editio princeps (S. 
Schechter: Fragments of a Zadokite Work. Documents of Jewish Sectaries, I. Cambridge, 1910) 
thus: DCII,5. 
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2 J. LICHT 


rather humdrum, and does not seem to possess any high degree of literary merit, 
It is also very repetitive, to the point of monotony. 

This very monotony, however, proves on closer inspection to be its true unity, 
for insofar as we can judge now, DST is the work of one man developing what 
is almost a single theme in a long series of variations. This theme, the proper 
subject of DST, is the author's religious experience. He feels that God has 
granted him many favours and blessings and he praises the Lord for them. His 
odes are the record of a direct and passionate personal relationship with God. 
He speaks mostly for himself and about himself, disclosing an individualistic 
outlook remarkable in a member of so closely knit a community. The few sub- 
jects of more general or communal interest that he includes in his work are 
exceptions which only prove the rule, for they are worked into the framework 
of his personal thanksgiving. 

The author of DST has specific reasons for thanking God. He enumerates 
his reasons, defines them clearly, speculates about them and about the nature 
and circumstances of divine grace. His religious experience is not merely 
emotional; it is based on a definite set of beliefs. The significant feature of this 
poetry is its insertion of speculative sentences or of single, sharply phrased 
statements of belief into the lyrical flow of pure praise. He declares, for in- 
stance, ‘Before Thou didst create them, Thou knewest their deeds’;’ or ‘The way 
of man cannot be made perfect but by the spirit God has created for him’;? or 
‘I knew that there is hope for the penitents from sin’.* 

These significant little bits of what may be called theological doctrine are not 
always easily recognizable. They are almost smothered by the lyrical outpouring 
into which they are set, and by the rich obscurity of the author’s style. The 
biblical phrasing also disguises the speculative trend of the author’s thoughts. 
But this speculative tendency is nevertheless characteristic of the book as a 
whole. Once this is realized, the various theologoumena of the author give 
good sense and a definite message to his seemingly senseless ramblings and 
tiresome strings of quotations. His poetry proves to be to some extent a lyrical 
elaboration of speculative themes. Each of his psalms actually deals with some 
particular theological matter, or with a combination of such matters, and an 
understanding of the author’s doctrine provides a key to the detailed analysis 
of his single psalms.* 


*e. * 3¥: 32. * VI, 6. * This claim, as well as the other views set out in this 
paper, will be illustrated in detail in my Hebrew commentary on the DST, to be published shortly. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF DST 3 


The Thanksgiving Scroll, therefore, does not merely reflect the views and 
feelings of its author, like any other piece of religious poetry. It consciously 
speculates about a definite theological system. The doctrine of the Thanksgiving 
Scroll is not something which may be inferred from the text, if we are inclined 
to do so. It is an important part of the author’s message, and cannot be ignored 
if his book as a whole is to be understood. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of DST is not given in a single direct and 
comprehensive statement: it underlies the text, but must not be mistaken for 
the text itself. The book was written for readers who were well acquainted with 
the underlying doctrine, and could be expected to appreciate the poetically in- 
volved and allusive elaboration of themes. Coming to the text from the outside, 
we are compelled to reconstruct the doctrine which underlies it, if we honestly 
try to understand the scroll. The task, though laborious, cannot be shelved. 

Our task is made easier by two circumstances. First, the frequent repetition 
of phrases and motifs provides us with a complementary commentary. The same 
things are said over and over again, either in the same words or with some 
variation. Ideas alluded to in one place are fully explained in another, while 
the basic and most important notions recur almost constantly. It is thus possible 
to understand the details correctly, and to learn what, in the author’s opinion, 
is important. In the end a pattern of thought emerges: the single points of 
doctrine, after proper definition and concentration, interlock to form a chain of 
reasoning, a comprehensive theological system. This is the doctrine to which 
the text alludes throughout, and which we shall attempt to describe. 

The mere existence of a speculative system of thought in the Judaism of the 
Second Temple is somewhat surprising. To reconstruct it, even from a text of- 
fering the advantages outlined above, would be too daring an undertaking, 
were it not for the second facilitating circumstance. We do actually possess 
a summary statement of the sect’s doctrine in the third and fourth columns of 
DSD, the sectarian Manual of Discipline. The doctrine therefore does not exist 
solely in the imagination of the interpreter; it is a demonstrable fact, however 
astonishing. It can be studied directly, without the aid of reconstructions; and 
thus the result of the examination of DST can be checked with DSD and, where 
fragmentary, completed by a reference to an authentic document. 

The outstanding use of the DSD summary of the sect’s doctrine is, however, 
to serve as an introduction to DST, for it teaches us the mode and manner of 
sectarian thought. We cannot work on the supposition that DST merely elabo- 
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4 J. LICHT 


rates, in a poetically confused manner, the clear short treatise of DSD, but 


having read this treatise we know, more or less, what to expect. Actually, the, 


two scrolls represent two aspects of a single teaching, but there are considerable 
differences both in details and in stress. In DST we are given the individual 
member's conception of the sect’s doctrine. A systematic examination of the 
views put forward in this scroll may reveal to us what that doctrine offered to 
the spiritual needs of its believers, and may perhaps even give a glimpse of the 
psychic motive force behind the movement. 


1. THE WORLD AND ITS MAKER 
Creation 

The concept of creation is the most convenient starting-point for a systematic 
description of the sectarian doctrine. It is also the starting-point of the treatise 
in DSD.° A member of the sect would probably agree to a description of its 
doctrine as the mere drawing of true conclusions from the supreme divine act 
of creation. This does not mean that much speculation was spent on the details 
of the actual process of creation. No cosmogony, whether philosophical or 
mythological, has yet been discovered in the sectarian writings, and no allusion 
to speculations of this kind can be found in them. The scrolls adopt what is 
practically the attitude of the Bible: they simply assert, with proper awe and 
emphasis, that God created the world by an act of His unlimited will. This 
is why His rule over the world is absolute—He rules it by virtue of being its 
creator (a biblical principle accepted by the scrolls).° 

The sect, however, goes one step further than the Bible. It seems to argue 
that since divine rule is absolute, it cannot be dependent upon the changing 
moods of the creator. He does not decide occasionally what to ordain; his 
one decision at the beginning of time to create the world must have determined 
everything happening in the world at any time and place. This is what DST 
means by the phrase “Thy word shall not turn back’.” God’s will to create the 
world precedes the existence of His creatures; therefore no act of these creatures 
can be said to influence His will. On the contrary, the actions of the created are 


determined by the primary divine will—or, as DST says: ‘Before Thou didst 
create them Thou knewest their deeds’.* 


* DSD III, 15. * XVI, 8; I, 8, 20; V, 4; X, 2. * XIII, 18, 19. 
* 1,7; DCII, 7-8; cf. Enoch ix, 11. In the terms of a more developed theology this statement would 
be properly described as one of divine prescience, rather than predestination. The distinction seems, 
however, to be beyond our author's scope. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF DST 5 


According to DST, the fixity of divine rule is demonstrated by nature, and 
can be observed and learned from the harmony of the universe. The cycles of 
the sun and the moon, the alternation of day and night, the stars, the winds and 
other mighty natural phenomena all behave in accordance with fixed, un- 
changeable and demonstrable laws. Evidently their movements were fixed at 
their creation: God has ‘ordained’ their deeds, as the author of DST sees it 
(the term used is p27,” i.e. ‘prepared’). On the first column of the scroll he 
gives a poetic description of the wonders of the universe, in which this aspect 
is duly stressed. He does not merely contemplate in awe and admiration the 
beauty and might of creation; it teaches him a lesson. The tremendous forces 
of nature move in preordained paths—and so does man. Or, as DSD says about 
all the creatures of the world: ‘Before their existence He ordained all their 
planning, and when they become whatever they are destined to be according 
to His glorious plan, they fulfil their tasks, and nothing can be changed.’*° 


Dualism 


The deterministic philosophy of the scrolls is closely linked with a dualistic 
attitude. Divine predestination is not seen primarily as determining human fate 
in its whole complexity, but rather as deciding, first and foremost, whether the 
individual shall be righteous or wicked. This preoccupation with the contrast 
between righteousness and wickedness may be said to be traditionally Jewish; 
it is, at any rate, sufficiently prominent in the Bible. The wicked of the Old 
Testament act, of course, in disobedience to God’s will, but this simple ex- 
planation of wickedness must be at least partially abandoned once the position 
of determinism has been reached. The scrolls teach that man is predestined 
either to be wicked or to be righteous. In the plain words of DST: “Thou hast 
created the righteous and the wicked’.* Or,as DSD has ‘it: ‘He has created Man 
to rule the world and put into him two spirits: these are the spirits of Truth 
and Evil, to walk by until the end of all generations’.** Everything that happens 
in the world is dependent on these two spirits, and mankind appears as divided 
into two opposing, warring camps.’* The root xb, to divide, is sometimes used 
as a deterministic term.™* 


* 114,19; 11,17; X,22; X1,34; XV,14,19,22; cf. *rolyaoto: in Matthew xx, 23; cf.also Revelation xii, 6. 
DSD III,15. IV,38. ® DSD III,17-19. 
® DSD IV, 16-18; DSW XIII, 9-12 and passim, * 1,16; DSD IV, 15; DSW X, 10. 
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6 J. LICHT 


Membership of one of these camps or ‘lots’ (mwa) determines man’s whole 
personality. ‘According to man’s portion in truth he shall be righteous and 
thus hate evil, and according to his inheritance in the lot of evil he shall be 
wicked and thus abhor truth’.* No account is taken of the possibility that a 
person may be neither wholly good nor wholly bad: all personal traits of char- 
acter are seen as determined by the great division. They are the ‘ways’ or dis- 
tinguishing marks of the two ‘spirits’ (or ‘lots’), and are listed as such by DSD.* 

Not only men but angels too are divided into the two great camps. At the 
head of each stands a chief protagonist: the Prince of Light, probably identical 
with the Archangel Michael,’ and the Angel of Darkness, or Belial.’* The 
preponderance of wickedness in this world is explained by the assertion that 
it is subject to the rule of Belial.** Evil is thus elevated into a cosmic principle, 
a necessary part of the dualistic system willed by God.*° 

This dualistic system is expressed chiefly in DSD and DSW. The Thanks. 
giving Scroll, with which we are now concerned, does not pay overmuch atten- 
tion to it, nor does it mention the two chief protagonists. The author of DST 
seems to know all about these matters, but to be chiefly interested in other 
aspects of the sect’s teaching. The dualistic attitude is none the less quite evi- 
dent as an underlying principle of his thought. 

Thus the ruthless division of mankind by divine command into the righteous 
and the wicked is fully and sharply stated in column XV: the spirits of evil 
are mentioned occasionally;” there is an uncompromising attitude towards ad- 
versaries and evildoers, and finally, the existence of evil as a cosmic force is 
implicit in the fervent hope for its annihilation.” 


Reward and Punishment 


To be fully consistent, the teachers of the sect would have to absolve man 
of all moral responsibility, but naturally they do not do this. No deterministic 


* DSD IV, 24-25. * DSD III, 24-IV, 15. * DSD III, 20; DSW XIII, 10. 
* DSD III, 20-21; DSW passim. * DSD I, 18 e¢ al. 
* Cf.G.K.Kuhn: Die Sektenschrift und die iranische Religion, Zeitschr. fiir Theologie und Kirche, 
1952, p. 313. The proof adduced by Kuhn, H. Michaud (Un mythe zervanite dans un des manuscrits 
de Qumran, Vetus Testamentum, 5, 1955, p. 137) and others of the alleged Persian origin of this 
Jewish dualism is not convincing. Caution as regards the alleged Persian origin of this dualism is 
also advocated by G. Molin: Qumran—Apokalyptik—Essenismus, Saeculum, 6, 1955, p. 278. 

* II, 18; Frg. V, 4. * Frg. III, 9-10; XIV, 15-16; cf. especially the fragment 
from a Book of Mysteries in D. Barthelémy & J.T. Milik: Qumran Cave, 1. Oxford, 1955, p. 102. 
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system would go so far. The sect seems even to be unaware of the problem of 
moral responsibility, as far as one can judge from its writings. The belief that 
the wicked shall be punished and the righteous rewarded is stated with great 
emphasis, but from a deterministic point of view. The righteous are assured of 
divine bounty, not by right as a recompense for their deeds (for which they 
cannot claim merit), but as a free gift of divine grace.** The perdition of the 
wicked is doubly hard and inevitable, for it is not caused by the action of the 
sinners but by God’s inescapable, unfathomable will. ‘From the womb Thou 
hast set them apart for the day of slaughter because they walked in the no- 
good way’.™* The blatant contradiction inherent in these words does not disturb 
the author. For him, the punishment of the wicked is inseparable from their 
wickedness; both are irrevocably fixed ‘from the womb’, both are hateful charac- 
teristics imposed on the wicked by divine will. The future blessings of the 
tighteous are similarly welded to their personality. In the list of characteristics 
of the two camps, mentioned above, the rewards of truth and evil are detailed 
with their respective traits of character, like two sides of a single coin.” 

The ultimate destiny of all men, to be blessed or damned, is thus also pre- 
determined by the divine will. The author of DST alludes to this point in the 
sect’s teaching with some short phrases. God, he says, has divided men’s destinies 
‘into peace and perdition’ (nnwn mow) ;?* He has given them ‘their order of 
peace with all their afflictions’.”” 


The Mysteries of Divine Rule 


In discussing the last point, we encountered some paradoxes which the 
thinkers of the sect did not try to resolve. These thinkers did not presume to 
comprehend all the whys and wherefores of divine rule. They were proud of 
their enlightenment, they were convinced that much had been revealed to them 
by God’s grace,”* but they also knew that His ways are mysterious. Even the 
angels are unable to grasp all His glory, and man must not presume to do so.” 
Thus the reason for the divinely ordained aualistic system, in which the world 
is partially delivered to the rule of Belial, is mysterious; there is also a mysteri- 
ous divine decision which limits the duration of Belial’s rule.*° Describing the 


* XIII, 17-18; XV, 16. * XV, 17-18; cf. XIII, 16. * DSD IV, 6-8, 12-14. * XIII, 5. 
* 1, 18; cf. XI, 8-9; XIV, 24; DSD III, 14-15. 

*® See under ‘Knowledge’ in the second part of this paper, to be published in the next issue of this 
Journal. * Frg. I, 2-3; XII, 29 (damaged text). * DSD IV, 18; cf. DSH VII, 14. 
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final battle between the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, the War Scroll 
says that some of the Sons of Light will be slain ‘because of God’s mysteries’™ 
In this and similar contexts the word mystery (1 ) is used in the sense of 
‘divine unfathomable unalterable decision’. An isolated statement in a frag. 
ment of DST says: ‘He has kept it for the mysteries of His purpose’ ;** we 
cannot even guess what the whole text alluded to. 

Finally, since the Rule of Evil is divinely ordained, ‘the mysteries of sin’** are 


mentioned too—by which are probably meant the hidden powers of the rule 
of the wicked. 


Divine Justice 

Man cannot comprehend divine rule, but he must submit to it and acknowl- 
edge its justice. When we speak of divine justice, we usually mean God's just 
recompense for human deeds—His punishing of the wicked and reward of the 
righteous in this world. This is also the common meaning of divine justice in 
the O.T. Now, notwithstanding the great stress laid by the scrolls on God’s 
recompense of the just, the author can hardly claim that it functions here and 
now, in a world which is subject to the rule of Belial. 

The scrolls expect, together with the greater part of apocalyptic literature, 
that “He shall pay man his (right) reward’**4 in the future. It is in eschatological 
times that “Thy justice shall be revealed to all Thy creatures’, as DST has it.** 

DST uses ‘Justice’ in this plain and fundamental sense only in the one place 
just mentioned. Usually, it gives the word a rather different meaning, which is 
also biblical but which is overshadowed in the Bible by the fundamental concept 
of just recompense. The Bible knows that ‘there is no just man on earth, who 
does good and does not sin’;** nobody can claim to be fully righteous and pit 
his own justice against his Maker’s.** No-one can file a claim to be repaid for 
his righteousness in any court of law: in such an imaginary lawsuit God is 
sure to win, or ‘to be pronounced just’. ‘Just’ in a forensic sense is sometimes 
said of God in the Bible; it is an expression of the idea that God is always 


right, in whatever He does, simply by virtue of His overwhelming majesty and 
absolute sovereignty as ruler of the world. 


* DSW XVI,11. Frg. III,7. 
* V,36; DSW XIV,9; Book of Mysteries (see supra, n. 22), line 6; cf. 2 Thessal. ii,7. 
*A DSD X,18. * XIV,15-16. 


*® Ecclesiastes vii, 20. 


* Isaiah xlv, 9; Job ix, 12; cf. Enoch Ixxxi, 5; Romans, ii, 10-13. 


* Exodus ix,11; Job xxxiv,17; Daniel ix,14; also Jeremiah xii,1 as interpreted by A. B. Ehrlich: 
Randglossen zur hebréischen Bibel. Leipzig, 1908-14, ad. loc. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF DST 9 


This concept is considerably developed and assumes some importance in the 
speculation of DST.** Its author connects it consciously with the notion of God's 
absolute rule of the world by right of being its creator: “Thine is the justice, 
because Thou hast done all [these}’.*® With the sole exception already quoted, 
DST always speaks of God's being just in this sense of his unquestionable right 
to do as He pleases,“ of His being absolutely just in contrast to man’s moral 
insignificance: ‘Thine, O Lord of knowledge, are all deeds of justice and the 
secret of truth, and ours the serfdom of evil and the deeds of deceit’. 

The author of DST considers it his duty to acknowledge and proclaim divine 
justice as he sees it. He tells his readers that God is just in whatever He does, 
and submits to divine judgment as it is passed on himself** and on all his fellow 
creatures.** He has in mind chiefly the act of predestination itself: in making 
some people bad and some good, God must be also—or even primarily—recog- 
nized as just, because His will must not be questioned. 


Divine Glory 


The grimness of the sectarian view just described might be explained as the 
result of an honest intellectual attempt to free the concept of deity from all 
dependence on human will and action. Man must not presume that he can in- 
fluence the supreme divine will, even indirectly. God’s decisions cannot be 
affected by the acts and qualities of His creatures. Even the divine act of crea- 
tion must not be seen as dependent in any way upon those created, and the 
creation therefore cannot be described as an end in itself. We must not say that 
God created the world that we might exist. The ultimate reason for the existence 
of the world must be sought in God himself. The author of DST sees only one 
acceptable reason for the numerous divine acts that he contemplates: divine 
glory itself. In order that His glory might be manifest, God made the heavens;** 
created everything;** ordained the company of the elect,** and so on.*’ Specifi- 
cally, the fundamental division of mankind into the wicked and the righteous, 
with all its consequences, can have no other purpose than to proclaim the glory 
of God. His wondrous rule is manifest in His benefactions to those whom He 
has chosen. (This point will be discussed in detail. later.) The wicked, on the 
other hand, were created in order that the power of his wrath might be made 


VII,28-29; IX,14-15; XII,19. ™ XVI,9.  “ I, 6; XI,18; XII,31; Frg.IV,10. I, 26-27. 
2. * XVII, 20. * 10. XVIII, 21; Frg. Il, 5. 
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evident in the last judgment, consigning them to perdition. ‘For according to 
the mysteries of Thy understanding Thou didst ordain them, to smite them 
with great judgments in the eyes of all Thy creatures, that there might be a sign 
and a wonder to times eternal, that all might know Thy glory and Thy great 
might’.** 
2. MAN AND HIS DESTINY 
Human Insignificance 

The author of DST is deeply convinced that the divine rule of the universe 
is absolutely and inescapably fixed, and he does not shrink from contemplating 
the hardest consequences of the overwhelming divine might and majesty. Such 
a man cannot but contrast his own weakness with the divine power which has 
been revealed to him, and be almost crushed by the feeling of his own insig- 
nificance. This feeling is by no means unique in DST; it is, in fact, common to 
religious thought in general,*® and sufficiently represented in the OT.®° But in 
DST we encounter it in a highly intensified form—indeed, it becomes the 
dominant note of the whole lyrical composition. Man’s weakness, his earthly 
origin,” his fundamental baseness, his inability to achieve moral merit by 
himself, all these are repeated again and again. The expression ‘creature of 
clay’? is one of the most commonly used. It is frequently combined with other 
deprecating epithets to form whole chains of abuse, which the author heaps 
upon himself. ‘And I—a creature of clay, kneaded with water, (originating 
from a) fundament of shame and fountain of filth, crucible of transgression and 
edifice of sin, a spirit crooked and erring, devoid of wisdom’.** The knowledge 
of human weakness is developed into a conviction that man is entirely base, and 
finally into an almost pathological abhorrence of human nature. Particularly sig- 
nificant in this context are the terms my (shame, pudenda) and i713 (menstru- 
ation, in the scrolls always ‘filth’) . Stripped of their original meaning, these words 
transfer a deep sexual disgust to the contemplation of human nature in general. 

Another term to be considered in this context is ‘flesh’, , whose meaning 
is also intensified and specialized in DST.* It is not used as in some biblical 


* XV, 19-20; cf. II, 24; cf. also Romans II, 22-23. 

“ Ably described (for the New Testament) by R. Otto: Das Heilige. Miinchen, 1947, p. 104. 

” E.g. Isaiah ii, 11; iii, 24; xxix, 16; xl, 6; Jeremiah v, 21; xviii, 6; Amos v, 8-9; Psalms xlix, 13; 
li, 7; Ixxiii, 22; xc, 10; Job xxx, 8; xv, 14-16. * X, 3-4; XII, 31; Frg. Il, 4 e¢ al. 
® JII, 24; IV, 29; XI, 3; XII, 26, 32; XVIII, 12; ef al. 

* J, 21-23; cf. III, 23-24; XII, 24-26; XIII,14; XVII, 19; XVIII, 52; cf. also VII, 32; XI, 11. 

* IV, 29; VII, 17; XV, 12, 17; XVIII, 8, 14, 21, 23; Frg. III, 3; e¢ al. 
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passages®® and in the Rabbinical term ‘flesh and blood’ to describe the perish- 
able or material or animal part of man. DST uses it always in a pejorative 
sense, with a pronounced connotation of contempt. For DST ‘flesh’ is human 
nature at its basest—whatever is shameful and contemptible in man. To be 
precise, ‘flesh’ means humanity without the ennobling gift of divine grace. The 
usage of DST somewhat resembles the NT usage of ‘flesh’ as opposed to ‘spir- 
it’, with the distinction that DST does not distinguish between ‘flesh’ and 
‘spirit’ as between two elements. For DST, flesh is not synonymous with lowly 
matter, nor is spirit or anything ‘spiritual’ noble by itself. The contrast between 
the material and spiritual components of human nature is, indeed, unknown to 
the scrolls. Therefore the expression ‘spirit of flesh’ can occur in DST in the 
sense ‘essence of baseness’.*’ 
Sin 

Among the epithets of contempt listed above, we encountered ‘crucible of 
transgression and edifice of sin’. Man’s sinfulness is mentioned as part of 
his general baseness; he is thoroughly bad, and therefore sinful. Sin clings to 
everything human,** and the author of DST, being aware of this, had once 
almost despaired of his salvation. He was deeply despondent, ‘because I remem- 
bered my guilt, with the iniquity of my fathers’.*° This burden, which he carries 
because he belongs to the human race, and which almost crushed him, is called 
in another place ‘the first sin’.°° This approaches the concept of ‘original sin’, 
but it does not entirely crystallize: no particular, decisive transgression, similar 
to the fall of Adam is thought of, nor does the author of DST feel truly re- 
sponsible for the accumulated sins of his fathers. He arrives at the idea of sin, 
which is inherent in human nature, by a different process of thought. Man is 
necessarily sinful, or morally imperfect, because perfection or righteousness 
can be attributed only to God. ‘And I know that righteousness is not of man, 
neither does perfection of way belong to man... . to the Most High God belong 
all deeds of righteousness, and man’s way cannot be made straight but by the 
spirit God has created for him, to make perfect the way for the sons of man’. 
‘Thine, O God of knowledge, is all righteousness, and ours is the service of sin 


and the deeds of falsehood’.** Any moral quality that man may achieve is the 


gift of God, hence none can be claimed by man as truly his own.®* All men are 


* Genesis vi, 3, 12; Jeremiah xxv, 31; Psalms lvi, 5; etc. ® E.g. John iii, 6. 
XIII, 13; XVII, 25. ™ I, 27; IV, 29-30; VI, 22; XI, 11; XVII, 18-19. ™ IV, 34; cf. XVII, 19. 
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by nature sinful. The conviction of human sinfulness thus turns out to be the 
logical consequence of absolute divine righteousness, or justice, which has 
been discussed above. It is, the author of DST feels, an inseparable part of 
human baseness and turpitude—the ultimate cause of his deep self-disgust and 
despair.** 

Grace 

The man who speaks in this scroll, however, had been rescued from the deep 
despondency into which his conviction of human baseness and sinfulness had 
cast him, by his knowledge that God is merciful. ‘And when I remembered Thy 
grace and the multitude of Thy mercy I rallied and stood up, and my spirit 
strengthened in its stand before affliction’.“* This knowledge is his only way out 
of despair, his only source of hope. ‘I knew that there is hope in the multitude 
of Thy Mercy’ is a standard phrase, used in DST four times with slight varia- 
tions.*° 

This feeling of regained hope, of being rescued from despair and freed from 
pollution and sin, as well as from the terrible consequences of sin, is the basic 
emotion of DST. To be more exact: the author rehearses in several of his 
poems” the wonderful experience of the transition from utter despair to the 
bliss of awareness of divine grace. The exaggerated descriptions of his original 
despondency are to some extent due to his endeavour to show, as clearly and 
as dramatically as possible, the magnitude of his spiritual adventure. On the 
other hand, protestations of pure joy are not very frequent in DST. This is 
because the main consequence of divine grace is not, for the author of DST, 
undivided bliss, but rather the granting of the numerous attributes and perfec- 
tions of righteousness. He therefore almost constantly compares his original 
baseness with the exquisite accomplishments he now calls his own, since he has 
been elected to the grace of God. 

The dominant emotion of DST may thus be most accurately described as a 
deep thankfulness. These are truly hymns of thanksgiving—in content, in 
tendency and in literary form. The author undertakes, as his main task, to 
enumerate the many gifts for which he is grateful to his Maker, and to thank 
Him for each gift separately, and on as many occasions as possible. These lists 
of divine gifts to be acknowledged make many of his poems rather compli- 


* IV, 33; V, 30 et seq.; VII, 1-5; VIII, 26 et seq.; XI, 19-22. 
® IV, 36; cf. 1, 32; IX, 12. * III, 20; VI, 6; IX, 14; Frg. I, 7. 
* Second poem in col. II; second in col. III; col. IV; first in col. V; col. IX; second in col. XI, 
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cated and long-winded—one gift is the consequence of another, all are related 
in various ways, and all have to be mentioned, somehow, even when only a 
single gift is properly under discussion.” 

This basic attitude is expressed clearly enough by the literary form of the 
poems. The form is determined by the stereotyped formula at the beginning of 
each poem: ‘I thank Thee, O Lord ...’—a phrase not as meaningless as it 
seems. It forces the author to express plainly, in the sentence adjoining the 
opening formula, his thanks to God for some definite, specified favour, e.g. ‘I 
thank Thee O Lord because Thou hast enlightened my face . . "°° The rest of the 
poem is usually fashioned rather freely, and made to include many different 
matters. Nevertheless, all matters not directly connected with the rendering of 
thanks are expressed in a way which makes them subservient (at least formally, 
but usually also in content) to the main purpose of the composition. The psalm 
on the lower half of col. III, for instance, is a vivid description of the apocalyptic 
destruction of the world. Its purpose, however, is not to describe this terrible 
event, but to thank God for the author’s (expected) escape from the horrors 
described. The author is ever conscious of his dependence on divine grace, and 
to thank God for his election to grace is the proper purpose of his book. 


(To be concluded) 


W,3. 
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The Excavations at Nahariyah* 
Preliminary Report (Seasons 1954/55) 


M. DOTHAN 


Department of Antiquities 


In 1954/55 excavations were cartied out on an artificial mound situated 
approximately 800 m. north of the mouth of the River Ga‘aton, near the 
beach at Nahariyah. Excavations were begun after the Israel Department of 
Antiquities had been informed by residents of this neighbourhood of pottery 
finds on the southern slopes of the mound. Two seasons of excavation were 
carried out in 1954 (June-July and October-November), and a third and last 
season in April 1955." 

The ancient remains extend over an area of about two dunams (half an 
acre) on a low hillock rising some 2 m. above its surroundings. The existence 
of these remains has been known for some time, and the Department of 
Antiquities of the Mandatory Government carried out excavations here in 1947 


* This short preliminary report of the results of three seasons is published here by the kind 
permission of the Director of Antiquities. The photographs on the excavation site were taken by 
Mr. Lazar of Nahariyah. The objects were photographed by Mrs. H. Bieberkraut, Jerusalem. 

1 Nahariyah is located on the coast of the Mediterranean some twenty kilometres north of Haifa. 
In addition to the author, the following persons took part in the excavations for various lengths 
of time: Prof. Helene Kantor, of the Oriental Institute of the Cateeniy of Chicago (L. M. 
Rabinowitz Foundation Fellow); Mr. E. Dunayevsky, who prepared ai! the plans, and to whom I 
am indebted for the solution of a number of complicated problems in the stratigraphic correlation 
between the temple and the bamah; Mr, L. Y. Rachmani, Mr. S. Levy, who worked a short time 
at Nahariyah and who cleaned the metal objects, and Mr. Y. Khoury, field surveyor, all of 
the Department of Antiquities; Mr. Y. Elgavish of Haifa; Misses S. Barkai (who continued 
arranging the material after the end of the excavations), P. Beck, Y. Shifman, Mrs. O. Negbi, 
Messrs. D. Alon, H. J. Katzenstein, Y. Levy, J. O'Dell, students at the Hebrew University. Some 
of the members of the ‘Friends of Antiquities’ affiliated to the Department of Antiquities also took 
part in the excavations for short periods: Mmes. E. Danelius, A. Hamburger, H. Lev, A. Levin 
and Messrs. A. Berman, Y. Duby, W. Fraenkel and A. Kempinski. To these and to all the others 
who helped, and in particular to Mr. O. Stiel of Nahariyah, who is the local trustee of the 
Friends of Antiquities, I extend my warmest thanks. I should also like to mention the Ministry 
of Labour, which provided the workmen, and to thank the Chairman of the Nahariyah Local 
Council and his staff for their unfailing helpfulness. 
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under the direction of I. Ben-Dor. The results? may be summarized as fol- 
lows: in the centre of the mound a stone building was uncovered which 
consisted of a rectangular central hall, two rooms adjoining this hall, to the 
east and the west, and two small rooms at the north-eastern corner of the build- 
ing. Two main building phases could be distinguished (A, B), and seven 
superimposed floors were uncovered in the central hall. The finds included 
numerous small offering-vessels, fragments of incense-stands, a silver figurine 
of a goddess, pottery figurines of doves, etc. They showed that the place was a 
temple, probably dedicated to Astarte or Ashrath-Yam, and could be dated to 
the 18th-17th centuries B.c. The erection of this temple was attributed to the 
existence of a sweet-water spring not far from the tell, below the present sea- 
level. 
THE SITE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 

During the recent three seasons of excavations an area of about 500 sq.m. 
was excavated south of the temple (plan, Fig. 1). A number of soundings were 
also made in the northern and eastern part of the tell, but here we shall only 
outline the development of the southern part of the tell, where the early 
temple and the bamah (high place) were found. 

The stratigraphic examination shows that three main building phases (A, 
B, C) are distinguishable in the entire area excavated up to the present. Each of 
these phases corresponds to a certain period in the development of the temple, 
which changed its location and form but remained at all times the focal 
building of the site. Every important change traceable in the temple, such as 
its rebuilding in another part of the site, or its reconstruction, is accompanied 
by a change in the other structures, and in particular in the high place. The 
following table shows the development of the various buildings on the site.* 


Phase Main buildings Excavation 1947 — Excavations 1954/55 
A Early temple Layer below 

and vil Leyes Goor) V 
B Late temple Floors VII, VI _—_ Layer (floor) IV 
(called A in 1947) and large bamah Floor V . aa 
Cc Large temple Floors IV, III Layer (floor) II 
(called B in 1947) and large bamah 


* QDAP, 14, 1950, pp. 1-41; El, 1, 1951, pp. 17-28 (Hebrew). 
3 The different number of floors may be explained by the difference in the depth of accumulation 
in a closed building (temple) and in the open courtyard (bamah). 
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THE SOUTHERN AREA INTERIOR OF TEMPLE 
EXCAVATIONS OF 1954/55 EXCAVATIONS OF 1947 


TEMPLE TEMPLE 
PHASEC’ PHASE C’ 
(1947 | 


TEMPLE TEMPLE 
PHASE.B’ PHASE B’ 
(1947 


TEMPLE TEMPLE 
PHASE.A PHASE A’ 


VIRGIN SOIL (KURKAR) 


Fig. 2. Schematic section through the south gate of the sanctuary. 


PHASE A 


Phase A includes the earliest settlement on the tell, i. e. floor V. At that time 
the site consisted of a level space slightly raised above its surroundings and 
including the area on which the temple (excavated in 1947) was later erected. 
The first building (No. 23 in the plan, Fig. 1) on the site was erected on virgin 
soil, probably hardened calcareous sand which has turned into kurkar. Only the 
foundations of the north wall have been preserved in their entire length, but 
enough remains of the other wall foundations to enable us to trace the building- 
plan (Pl. 1D, E). The building is almost square (about 66 m.). Its founda- 
tions — about 70 cm. wide — are laid at a depth of about 10cm. in foundation 
trenches dug into the £urkar. Here and there, up to three courses of these stone 
foundations have been preserved (80cm. high). At a slightly later period, 
though still within phase A, a smaller structure (D-E/5-6 on plan) was added 
adjacent to the north wall of the main building. We were unable to trace its 
plan because the walls with the exception of one section (a partition wall?) 
have not been preserved. 

It is now clear that the earliest structure on the site (23) served as a cult 
centre before the construction of the late temple. South of this structure and 
touching its southern wall a small bamah was set up probably already in this 
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earliest phase, consisting of a conglomeration of stones (rubble and pebbles) 
laid directly on the kurkar. This bamah was probably roughly circular, with a 
diameter of about 6m. The wealth of objects found on the stones of this bamah 
and in its immediate vicinity bear witness to its character as a high place. 
Structure 23 and the small bamah are the only building-remains in phase A. 
However, in the area north and west of this structure we found various remains 
embedded in a layer of sand which during the ages has hardened into durkar. 
The remains consist of animal bones mixed with ashes, pottery, and other 
objects which will be described below. This layer reached a depth of about 
80 cm. near the late temple, but it was impossible to distinguish any stratifica- 
tion inside. 
PHASE B 

In phase B, which includes layers III-IV, we can trace the development of the 
cult site, which reached its greatest expansion at this time. We have also 
found a clear connection between the stages of development in our area of 
excavation and in the temple excavated in 1947. 

In level IV a new and larger temple was built to the north. At that time it 
consisted of a large hall whose foundations were laid on the debris of level V, 
here 80cm. deep. At the same time, the small bamah was enlarged and extended 
to include the early temple, whose foundations served as a kind of supporting 
framework around which large and small stones were laid, forming a circle 
with a diameter of about 14 m. (Pl. 1 C). The centre of the new bamah coincides 
with the centre of the early temple. In the western part of the circle, a flight 
of two steps made of large flat stones was laid, leading up to the centre of the 
bamah. Between the closely packed stones of the ring-shaped bamah and on 
them we found a dark oily matter which had hardened in the course of time. 
In the centre of the circle there were only a few stones, but levels III and IV were 

) easily distinguishable here, whereas it was very hard to differentiate them in the 
jj stone heaps of the Lamah. West of it and between it and the temple 
were found parts of a courtyard. Here too, the floors with the objects in situ 
could be distinguished. At the south-west end of the bamah a solid stone 
structure was erected in the form of a pillar (No. 10 on the plan) preserved up to 
a height of 90cm. (Pl. 2B). Ata distance of about 4 m. west of the bamah we 
uncovered an additional structure which had been built in level IV and had 
survived until the end of level III. This structure consists of a flat area paved 
with pebbles and fenced in by upright flat stones. At the south corner of this 
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flat area a small receptacle built of flat stone slabs is sunk into the pavement, 
with a slab forming the floor of the receptacle (60 x 50cm.). 

All these structures were laid out in the courtyard so that the way from the 
south was left free up to the main entrance to the temple, then in its earlier 
phase (B). From a comparison of the various levels inside and outside the 
temple we conclude that the lowest floors of the temple (VII-V1) correspond 
to floor (level) IV in the courtyard, while floor V in the temple corresponds 
to floor III in the courtyard. 

PHASE C 

This latest phase includes the two topmost levels (II-I). The large bamah be. 
comes smaller in this phase. Here and there we found parts of floors and stone 
heaps which were built over the margins of the earlier bamah as it had existed 
in the previous phase. The top step in the flight of steps leading up to the | 
centre of the bamah also belongs to this phase. In the courtyard, the continual 
raising of the floors covered parts of the bamah itself. It was apparently thought 
necessary to emphasize the centre of the bamah, and a rectangular structure of 
stone was erected there. It is difficult to determine whether this structure , 
consisted of two parallel walls, or whether it was a kind of rectangular cell | 
whose short sides have not been preserved. The two parallel walls now stand- 

ing are 4 m. in length and have been preserved up to a height of 70-80 cm. | 
In level I, this structure disappears under a heap of stones which at that time 

apparently marked the highest central point of the bamah. Long after the end of 

level I, probably at the time of a temporary occupation (see below), a deep | 
pit was dug, reaching down to level IV. In level II, the upper parts of struc- | 
tures 10 and 11 must have still been visible, but the floor of level I covered | 
them. At that time, most of the bamah was already covered by later floor levels. 


Extensive changes in the temple correspond to the beginning of level I. At | 
this time the temple was reconstructed on wider foundations and the lateral 
rooms were added to the central hall. Here too the stratigraphic connection | 
between the temple and the courtyard was clarified. The highest floor in the | 
courtyard corresponds fairly closely to the highest floor in the temple. It follows 
that the bamah and the temple were abandoned at the same time. 

After the site had been destroyed, it remained uninhabited for about 1500 | 
years. Hellenistic-Roman pottery found scattered in the topmost level (over | 
50cm. deep) bears witness to a temporary occupation of the mound. This level, 
however, and the accumulation of sand covering it, such as is common in the 
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Fig. 3. Pottery bowls with seven cups. Fig. 4. Seven-wick saucer lamp. 


neighbouring sand-dunes, have no connection with the history of the temple 


area, which ended with level I. 
THE FINDS 


The conjecture that we were excavating a sacred area (temenos) consisting of two 
parts, temple and bamah, was confirmed during the excavations. The objects 
found and the manner in which they were deposited proved the existence of a 
place of worship, where sacrifices had been made and offerings deposited. The - 
stones of the lower bamah were placed approximately in the form of a circle 
and were saturated with oily matter. Between the stones were found small 
pottery bowls each with seven small cups (Fig. 3, Pl. 3 B). Sometimes these 
vessels were found one on top of the other, and sometimes one next to the 
other. No trace of soot was found in them and it must be assumed that they 
were offering-vessels and not lamps, as was thought at first. Dozens of these 
seven-cup vessels were found intact on the small bamah (Pl. 2 B) and a few were 
found on the floors of the courtyard. A few specimens of seven-wick saucer 
lamps were also found (Fig. 4). To the best of the author's knowledge this 
is the earliest known occurrence of this vessel in Israel. 

Numerous tiny pottery vessels, including bowls, jugs and jars, were found, 
most of them on the various floors of the courtyard, and a few on the large 
bamah (Figs. 5, 8, Pl. 3 C). These too, must have been offerings. They were un- 
earthed in groups near hearths, and numerous bones of domestic animals 
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were found nearby, mixed with ashes. Fragments of in- | and wt 
cense stands were found in a number of places, but it | p-H).’ 
proved impossible to assemble enough sherds to com- | leaned 
plete a specimen. Thousands of rims belonging to | dressat 
cooking-pots were found on the floors of the courtyard, by the: 
but in this case too we were unable to assemble a whole | coverit 
pot. It seems probable that the worshippers took away on m« 
part of the broken incense-stands and cooking-pots | cown: 
(perhaps broken on purpose). arms j 

Not only pottery, which undoubtedly originally body, : 
contained food and drink, was brought as an offering one of 
to the deity, but other gifts as well, such as hundreds suppo 
of beads made of semi-precious stones: agate, carnelian, hands 
amethyst, rock-crystal, etc. (Pl. 3 A), and bronze, silver legs a 


and gold jewellery. These objects were found either (b) 
directly on the floor of the early temple and on the bamah 
or in jars. Among the jewellery mention must be made 
of the silver and bronze toggle pins, one of which is 
decorated with an incised herring-bone pattern (PI. 3 E). 
Earrings, crescent-shaped and other pendants, mostly 
of silver and a few of gold, were found, and Hyksos 
scarabs, important for dating purposes (PI. 3 D). Of 
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| 
special interest is a bronze spear-head with a saw-toothed | moul 
edge along one side (PI. 4 D). Part of a mould for cast- | toget 
ing weapons was also found. Perhaps the weapons cast ' | prot 
in this mould were also offered as gifts in the temple. | tall 
The most interesting offerings we found are un- head 
| 
| 


doubtedly the figurines, mostly of female deities made to st 
of bronze and silver. Some of these were found in a tion 
pottery jar, and the rest were un- of m 
covered on the stones of the bamah the 1 
and on the floors of the courtyard. still 
Two groups can be distinguished of tl 
among the metal figurines: 


of 


(a) Flat, thin silver plaques rep- } 
Fig. 5. Miniature pottery vessels. resenting female deities in chased _ Fig. 6. Pottery funnel. 
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and wrought techniques (PI.5, 
D-H). These have not yet been 
cleaned, andthe details offaceand 
dress are still somewhat obscured 
by the sandy accretion and patina 
covering the silver. The deities 
on most of the plaques wear 


crowns of tiaras, some show the 
arms joined to the side of the 
body, or extended forward, while 
one of them represents the deity 
supporting her breasts with her f pe 
hands. On all the plaques the 

legs are shown joined together. 

(b) Silver or bronze figurines cast in a mould (Pl. 5, A-C). Two of these re- 
present a figure wearing a crown, with the arms crossed on the chest. The upper 
half only of the body of one figurine is preserved; the other is complete and 
is dressed in a short kilt. Some of the figurines represent female deities with long 
hair and wearing a tiara or crown. To this group belongs also a male figurine. 

The most important discovery in this group, however, was a stone mould 
used for casting figurines (Pl. 6 A). The mould was found on the floor of the 
bamah in level IV, and is 22 cm. long and 7 cm. wide. A cast made from this 
mould (P1.6 B) shows the figure of a slender naked woman, with legs held 
together and hands extended along her thighs. She has very small breasts and a 
protruding navel. Her long hair flows down over her shoulders from under a 
tall conical hat ending in a kind of button. Strings of beads ornament her fore- 
head and neck. Two long pointed horns come out from under the hat. In order 
to strengthen the cast, the craftsman left room in the mould for a metal connec- 
tion between the arms and the chest. Undoubtedly, the metal figurines (traces 
of metal have been found on the mould) cast in this mould were in the round; 
the two parts of the mould were connected by pins inserted in the tiny holes 
still visible in the stone of our mould, which is the negative of the front part 
of the figurine. The thin diagonal lines running to the edge of the stone mould 
served as flues for the overflow of the metal. 

Fragments of silver horns, which were found in one of the small offering 
vessels, fit exactly into the grooves of the mould representing the horns. 


Fig. 7. Cypriote pottery fragments. 
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The presence of these fragments and of the mould itself 
show that the figurines were apparently cast, and prob. 
ably also sold, to the worshippers on the spot. In the 
same offering-vessel we also found a number of shreds 
of cloth, which were apparently preserved because they 
adhered to the metal.* 

In addition to these, we also found figurines of 
animals: sheep, bulls, doves, etc. (Pl. 4 E-F). Of partic. 
ular interest is a figurine of a monkey forming the neck 
of a pottery jug (P1.3 F). The monkey is represented 

Fig. 8. Painted jugiet. Squatting, covering its eyes with one hand and hug- 
ging its knees with the other. Some zoomorphic 
beads—~a bird (Pl. 4 C) and a lion (Pl. 4 A-B)—of agate and chalcedony are 


of excellent workmanship, although of very small dimensions (the lion is 
10 mm. long). 


The numerous Cypriote sherds found are of great interest. The great major- 
ity are of ‘Base-Ring’ ware, but a few belong to the ‘White Slip’ and 
“White Painted’ ware. (Fig. 7). These and the bichrome ware sherds found in the 
upper levels (phase C) enable us to date the latest occupation of the sacred 
site to the second half of the 16th century B.c.° 


CULT PRACTICES 
The building remains, the objects and the places in which they were discover- 
ed enable us to visualize, at least in part, the details of the cult as it was 
practised in Nahariyah when the temple and high place were in their heyday. 
The worshippers approached the sacred precinct from the south. They passed 
the pillar (10) which existed already at the beginning of phase B. It may well 
be that opposite this pillar stood another, and that together they formed a 
gateway through which the worshippers entered the temple area. West of the 
entrance stood a small stone-built altar (11), near which a jar was found con- 
taining silver plaque-figurines of female deities. East of the altar a flight of 


* Upto the present, remains of cloth from such early periods have been found only at sites where 
the climate is very dry, such as Jericho. 

* W.F. Albright: The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, I, AASOR, 12, 1932, pp. 25-27; as against 
E. Sjéqvist: Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age. Stockholm, 1940, pp. 191-194. Cf. also E. 
Grant & G. E. Wright: Ain Shems Excavations, V. Haverford, 1939, p. 118. 
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steps led up to the bamah. Those of the worshippers who ascended to the 
bamah poured an offering of oil on the stones. It is probably this oil, mixed with 
the local sand, which forms the oily dark matter that covered the high place when 
we unearthed it. Some of the worshippers put their offerings and gifts on the 
bamah, while others left theirs in the courtyard, where the remains of animal 
bones, ashes and food bear witness to their sacrificial feasts. The funnel (Fig. 6) 
might have served for the pouring of offerings. 


COMPARATIVE MATERIAL 
Even a preliminary examination of the building remains and objects found at 
Nahariyah shows that parallels for much of the material may be found both 
in Israel and abroad. The combination of a bamah and a temple is known 
from Megiddo, and the differences in construction may perhaps be explained 
by the size of the Megiddo bamah.° Seven-cup bowls have been found at 
Megiddo,’ and similar vessels on a stand have been found at Ras Shamra.° It 
is interesting to note the prominence of the sacred number seven, which is 
stressed not only in the seven-cup offering vessels, but also in the seven-wick 
saucer lamps. Monkey figurines very similar to the sitting monkey found at 
Nahariyah are known from Byblos.’ Parallels to the group of silver plaques 
have been found at Megiddo,’® Gezer,’' Tell el-‘Ajjul,’” and Byblos.’* The 
jewellery and weapons have also close parallels, especially at Byblos. How- 
ever, we have as yet found no comparative material closely related to the 
cast figurines, particularly to that of the mould. Generally, they may be com- 
pared with figurines from Ugarit.'* This lack of parallels makes the identification 
of the deity worshipped in Nahariyah difficult. The chief deity may perhaps be 


* G. Loud: Megiddo, Il. Chicago, 1948, pp. 73-84, Figs. 180, 394, where the bamah belongs to 
levels XVII-XIV. There is some evidence, however, for the continued sanctity and use of the place 
up to level X. For bamoth, cf. W.F. Albright: Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. Baltimore, 1946, 
p. 106, and also the most recent discussion of this problem by S. Yeivin in the Encyclopaedia Biblicas 
II. Jerusalem, 1954, pp .147-153, s.v. bamah (Hebrew). 

7 Loud, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), Pls. 19:9, 47:9. 

8 C.F.E. Schaeffer: Ugaritica, 11. Paris, 1949, Fig. 71:17. 

® M. Dunand: Fowilles de Byblos, 1. Paris, 1937, Pls. LXXXI:1887, 1998, CLXIV:3926. 

10 Loud, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), Pl. 233:3, 5. 

1 R.A.S. Macalister: The Excavation of Gezer, 11. London, 1912, p. 434, Fig. 515. 

13 W.M.F. Petrie: Ancient Gaza, IV. London, 1934, Pls. XIV:6, XX: 34. 

18 Dunand, op. cit. (supra, n. 9), Pls. XLVII:3973, 4176, LX: 2027. 

™ Schaeffer, op. cit. (supra, n. 8), Pls. XVII-XIX. 
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identified with Ashrath-Yam, as Ben-Dor proposed on the basis of the one 
figurine which was found in the first excavation. According to the Ugaritic texts, 
which certainly reflect a tradition earlier than the date of their composition, 
Ashrath-Yam is a sea-goddess connected with fishing. One of the best argu- 
ments in favour of this identification is the fact that Asherah, who may be iden- 
tified with Ashrath-Yam, had many temples in Phoenicia,’* and was the chief 
goddess of Tyre and Sidon, which are only a short distance from Nahariyah."* 


CHRONOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION 


Ben-Dor proved, on the basis of the later levels in the temple, that it must be 
dated to the 18th-17th centuries B. c. Now it has become clear that the bamah 
and the temple were abandoned not before the middle of the 16th century, 
and most of the finds point to the 17th century as the period when the temple 
complex experienced its greatest prosperity. In the 17th century the Hyksos 
civilization flourished in Canaan, and it may be assumed that the cult build- 
ing of Nahariyah and the objects found there are part of this Semitic civilization. 
The reason for abandoning the temple complex is not yet sufficiently clear, 
but it may perhaps have some connection with the Egyptian campaigns in the 
coastal regions of Palestine at the beginning of the New Kingdom. The destruc- 
tion of the Nahariyah temple and bamah may be the result of the Syrian 
campaign of Thothmes I(or Amenhotep I, whose campaign is not well known)."’ 

It does not seem likely that the temple complex stood isolated and at a 
great distance from a settlement. The settlement must be sought in the tell on 
the south bank of the River Ga‘aton, which is 900m. distant from the temple. 


* Cf. the useful summary and bibliography in W. L. Reed: The Asherah in the Old Testament. 
Texas City, 1949, passim; also Albright’s commentary on Letter No.1 from Taanach in BASOR, 
94, 1944, pp. 12-20, which proved the existence of a wizard (‘umman) of Asherah, a goddess 
apparently well known in Palestine in the 15th century B.C. 

® Cf. the legend of King Keret in H. L. Ginsberg’s edition, BASOR, Supplementary Studies. New 
Haven, 1946, p. 18, lines 194-206. Keret, king of Hbr (South of Ugarit) set out to make war 
against Udum. At sunrise on the third day's march the army reached qgdf ‘atrt srm wl'lt sdynm, 
which Albright (BASOR, 94, 1944, p. 30 f. and notes 4-6) translates: “The holiness of Asherah 
of Tyre and Elath of Sidon.” At sunrise on the fourth day, the army reached Udum the Great. 
Certain details of the cult of Asherah as it is reflected in the Ugaritic texts (the choice of sacri- 
fices, and the stress put on silver jewellery as offerings) show parallels to objects found at Nahariyah. 
7 I should like to thank Prof. Mazar for drawing my attention to this possibility, which is more 
probable than the campaigns of Ahmes I or Thothmes III. Perhaps the destruction of Megiddo 
X and the final disappearance of the Megiddo bamah may be ascribed to the campaigns of Thoth- 
mes I or Amenhotep I. Phase C in Nahariyah approximates to level X in Megiddo. 
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It may be assumed that this tell contains the remains of a small port for ships 
coming to the mouth of the river. In addition to the local inhabitants, seamen 
whose ships anchored in the port must have worshipped here. 


CONCLUSION 


The recent excavations at Nahariyah have uncovered the early temple and the 
bamah in its various phases, and have traced the connection between the 
development of the different parts of the temple complex. The cult of Nahariyah, 
which is essentially Semitic, and whose chief deity may be Ashrath-Yam, is 
related to the cults practised at that time along the coast of Canaan and Phoe- 
nicia. Many of the objects found here bear witness to a close connection with 
the coastal towns, and although the artistic origin of these objects is not clear 
yet, it may be assumed that their type was common to the coast of Palestine 
and Syria in the 17th and the first half of the 16th centuries B.c., the period 
of Hyksos rule. 
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The Land of Gerar* 


AHARONI 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Accorp1nc to the Old Testament, Gerar was an important royal city in the 
age of the Patriarchs, and many events in the lives of Abraham and Isaac occurred 
near it. The city was evidently situated on the border of the inhabited part of 
Canaan and ruled over wide areas of the Negev. In the land of Gerar the Patriarchs 
found pasture for their flocks in years of drought, and they practised seasonal 
agriculture there with some success.” The List of the Nations in Gen.x also shows 
that Gerar was situated on the southern border of the Canaanite settlement.’ 
From the story of the Patriarchs we learn further that Gerar was situated near 
one of the big wadis of the Negev, the Valley of Gerar, in whose bed the Patriarchs 
dug their wells. These became a subject of dispute between their shepherds and 
the shepherds of Gerar, and Abraham and Isaac went from Gerar to Beersheba, 
where they made a covenant with Abimelech, king of Gerar. It follows, therefore, 
that the territory of Gerar bordered on Beersheba. Abimelech, king of Gerar, is 
also called king of the Philistines and his land ‘Land of the Philistines’ ,* but this is 
undoubtedly an anachronism from a later period, when the southern coastal plain 
and the western Negev had become Philistine regions. Such an anachronism does 
not, however, preclude the topographical conclusion that biblical Gerar was 
within the area of Philistine influence and outside that of Israelite settlement. 
This is certainly the reason why Gerar is not mentioned in the city lists of the 
tribes of Simeon and Judah,’ although it continued to exist in the days of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. After the victory of Asa of Judah over Zerah 
the Ethiopian at Mareshah, the victors pursued the defeated enemy as far as 
Gerar and ‘smote all the cities round about Gerar’.® In this period too, 
therefore, Gerar appears as a metropolis with daughter-cities in its vicinity. 


* This paper was published in Hebrew in Eretz-Israel, 3, 1954 (Cassuto Memorial Volume), 
pp. 108-111. 2 Gen. xx, xxi, xxvi. ? Gen. xxvi, 12. 
> Gen.x, 19; there is no reason to assume from this passage that Gerar was situated near Gaza. 
It is clear only that Gerar, like Gaza, was situated on the border of the settled land of Canaan. 

* Gen. xxi, 32; xxvi, 1, 8. 5 Joshua xv, xix; 1 Chron. iv. ® 2 Chron. xiv, 13-14. The 
Septuagint has [emp (9) instead of Gerar (1) — a common mistake, as we shall see below (n.7). 
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A site in the northern Negev is also evident from the description of the 
progress of Simeon, recorded in the days of Hezekiah: ‘And they went to 
the entrance of Gerar, even unto the east side of the valley (natmd ty 993 1305 
yam) to seek pasture for their flocks. And they found fat pasture and good, and 
the land was wide, and quiet, and peaceable ; for they of Ham had dwelt there 
of old’.” Here too the land of Gerar is described as mainly a pasture land, 
situated on the border of the inhabited country. It is clear that Gerar was outside 
the area of Israelite settlement, and that even in the time of the greatest exten- 
sion of the tribal area of Simeon the city itself was not captured, but only its 
fine pasture lands to the east of the valley (42). The big wadis of the Negev 
have excavated wide, deep beds, and it is probable that the Scriptures 
attribute the name x»: to the river-bed of the Valley of Gerar. From the verse 
cited above, it follows that Gerar was situated on the western side of this wadi, 
whose alignment near Gerar was approximately from north to south ; otherwise 
the Bible would not speak of the land ‘on the east side of the valley’. 

There seems to be another O. T. passage referring to the capture of Gerar 
by the Israelite tribes. In the list of the 31 cities of Canaan conquered by Joshua 
there appear (after Jericho, Ai, and the cities connected with the story of the 
battle of Gibeon) the three cities of Geder, Hormah, and Arad.°* It would be quite 
reasonable to mention Gerar together with Hormah and Arad, which are 
both situated on the southern border of the Canaanite settlement; we may 
suppose therefore that we have here the usual confusion between Gerar and 
Geder-Gader, and that the original version was Gerar. But just as Gezer is 
included in the list of Joshua’s conquests because it appears in the story of 
Joshua x (although it in fact became Israelite only in the time of Solomon), so 
the inclusion of Gerar in this list is no proof of its capture by Joshua. We may 
use the list only as evidence of the existence of the Canaanite city during the 
period of Israelite conquest. It supplies the missing link between the proof of 
Gerar’s existence in the age of the Patriarchs and its existence in the time of 
the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 


7 1 Chron. iv, 39-40. The MT has Gedor (743), and we read with the Septuagint Tepapa (172). 
The description fits Gerar very well, and we can scarcely doubt the correctness of the Septuagint 
version. The parallelism of this passage to the List of Nations in Gen.x, 19 is striking. There 
we hear about Canaan the son of Ham, whose border e.‘ended up to Gerar (7}3 77x3); here we 
are told about the extension of the tribal area of Simeon up ‘to the entrance of Gerar (113=53 wi37?) 
... for they of Ham (LXX: the sons of Ham) had dwelt there of old.’ 8 Joshua xii, 13-14. 
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No other information about Gerar is contained in the O.T..,° or in any other 
source of that period.’’ The silence of the Egyptian sources in particular makes 
it difficult to identify Gerar with any one of the big tells near the coast on the 
important via maris, the highway of the Egyptian armies." 

Important information about Gerar is, however, preserved in the Roman- 
Byzantine sources. According to Alt,’* the city of Gerar ceased to exist in the 
Roman-Byzantine period, and an imperial domain, the Sa/tus Gerariticus, bore 
its name. Among the bishops present at the Council of Chalcedon (a. D. 451) 
there appears a Marcianus of Gerar.'* Sozomenus, an ecclesiastical historian 
who lived at the beginning of the fifth century, mentions the establishment of 
a monastery at Gerar in the valley.'* Usually, however, the literature of that 
period speaks not of a city of Gerar but of the Gerarite district, the imperial 
domain called Tepapitixy or Pepapitixov oGAtov (in the Talmud — »p»n3). 
No bishop of Gerar appears at later councils; we may therefore assume that 
‘Gerar’ in the Chalcedon list was only an archaic episcopal title, similar 
to the titles of the bishops of Zebulun and Sodom which appear in the fourth 
century. In the sixth century synods of Jerusalem there appears a 2tEpavoc 
énicxonog ’OpSwv;** Alt assumes that this is the bishop of the Saltus Ge- 
rariticus.'° Orda appears in the Madaba Map among the cities of the Negev, 


® We have not mentioned one passage, which apparently conflicts with all the other information 
about Gerar. After the story about Sodom and Gomorrah we are told: ‘And Abraham journeyed 
from thence toward the south country (Negev), and dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, and so- 
journed in Gerar’ (Gen. xx, 1). If this passage is not corrupt, then we must distinguish between 
‘20° —‘he lived’ and ‘72°1’—‘he was a ger’ (foreigner). Perhaps we may see in the opening formula 
a reference to the main routes of the Patriarch in the south, viz. from Hebron Abraham went to 
the Negev, and there he travelled either between Kadesh and Shur or he lived in Gerar as a 
foreigner (73). At all events to rely on this sole passage and to look for Gerar to the south of 
Kadesh Barnea is contrary to all other information concerning Gerar. 

10 The name Krr in the Tuthmosis III list (No. 80) cannot be considered, although the reading Grr 
(193) is possible; for in this part of the list appear only cities of northern Canaan; cf.S. Yeivin, 
EI, 3, 1954, p.35 (Hebrew). 

11 In the second part of the Shishak list only appear many cities of the Negev, among them 
“Arad; see J. Simons: Handbook to the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to Western Asia. 
Leiden, 1937, pp. 178 ff. Unfortunately many names in this list are illegible, and it is possible 
that Gerar was among them. 12 A. Alt, ZDPV, 52,1929, pp. 99 ff.; id., JPOS, 11, 1931, pp. 204 ff; 
ibid., 12, 1932, pp. 126 ff.; ibid., 15, 1935, pp. 194 ff; ibid., 17, 1937, pp. 218 ff.; sbid., 18, 1938, pp. 149 ff. 
8 For the bibliography see Alt, JPOS, 11, 1931, p. 211, n. 2. M4 bid., p.215, n.1, 
8 Ibid., pp. 206 ff; the various MSS have OPAQN and APAQN, but the correct version is undoubtedly 
OPAQN. 16 It is difficult to decide whether bishop Marcianus of Gerar in A.D. 451 is 
the bishop of the Saltus Gerariticus, who appears later as the bishop of Orda, as was Alt’s opinion 
at first (0p. cé#., supra, n.13, pp. 212 ff.), or whether he resided at another place; cf. Alt, JPOS, 17. 
1937, pp. 228 ff. In any case, Orda was apparently the capital of the Saltus in the sixth century. 
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and the representation of the place with five towers and two gates is an indi- 
cation of its size and importance.'’ Orda seems to have been at this period 
the administrative and ecclesiastical capital of the Saltus Gerariticus, the suc- 
cessor of ancient Gerar. 

We can roughly establish the site of Orda by the Madaba Map, for in 
this part of the map many identifiable Byzantine cities are marked. Orda 
is in a straight line between Zeava (Khirbet Sihin,) and Matic (Khirbet 
Futeis, now Patish; see map, Fig. 1), i.e. it is situated on the road from Gaza 
to Beersheba. As Alt notes, it seems to lie where this road crosses the deep 
bed of the Besor Valley, not far from Tell Abu Hureira.** Alt has examined the 
ruins in this area and suggests the identification of Orda with Khirbet ‘Irk, 
which is situated at the junction of the Patish Valley (Wadi Futeis) with the 
Gerar Valley (Wadi esh-Shari‘ah), 6 km. WSW of Tell Abu Hureira.** 


17M. Avi-Yonah: The Madaba Mosaic Map. Jerusalem, 1954, p. 73, No. 105, Pl. 9. 

18 Alt, JPOS, 11, 1931, p. 205; cf. Abel, JPOS, 4, 1924, p. 107 f.; for the dependence of the Madaba 
Map upon a Roman road-map see Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), pp. 28-30. 

19 B. Mazar-Maisler, BIES, 16, 1951, p.41 (Hebrew), proposed to identify Orda with "lapd& of 
Josephus and with Yursa of the Egyptian lists and the el-‘Amarna tablets, and to look for it in 
the vicinity of Tell Jemma. Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), p. 73, No. 105, agrees with this opinion. 
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In the Madaba Map Gerar itself is marked with a small sign, north of Orda 
and west of Beersheba. The lengthy inscription under the name of the city, 
however, proves that the author of the map as usual borrowed his description 
of Gerar from Eusebius’ Onomasticon,*’ though he indicates clearly the facts 
existing in this time: td Tepapitikdv odAtov (‘there the Saltus Gerariti- 
cus’).*’ Similarly Eusebius says: Fépapa &q’ fic vOv 
Avi-Yonah assumes that we must take the evidence of Eusebius and the Madaba 
Map as proof of the existence of the town in the Byzantine period,”* but in the 
author's opinion Alt is correct in assuming that the stress laid in these sources 
on the Saltus should strengthen our doubts about the existence at that time of 
the city of Gerar itself.** Nevertheless it does not seem that the distance of 25 
miles from Eleutheropolis (Beth Guvrin) to Gerara, as given by Eusebius, indi- 
cates the northern limit of the Saltus. It seems more likely that by ‘Gerar’ 
Eusebius meant either Orda, the centre of the Saltus, or the ruins of ancient 
Gerar.”* 

All the later texts point to the Wadi esh-Shari‘ah as the Valley of Gerar and 
to the fact that the sites of ancient Gerar and Orda, its successor and the capital 
of Gerariké, were in the vicinity of Tell Abu Hureira. From O.T. evidence 
too, this tell is more suitable for Gerar than any other in the region. However, 
various archaeologists who examined the tell found there nothing earlier than 
Iron Age sherds, and they therefore described it as a natural hill, to be identi- 
fied only with a city of Simeon ofa later period.*® Our sources show, however, 
that Gerar was an important royal city and a centre of habitation at least from 


However, Tell Jemma is too far from the Seana-Photis line, and thus does not fit into the place 
of Orda in the Madaba Map. Moreover, Tell Jemma is near Mnvoic (Khirbet Ma‘in), the capital 
of the Saltus Constantiniaces, and therefore the location does not suit the centre of the Saltus 
Gerariticus. In my opinion the similarity of the names Yursa-Orda alone does not permit us to 
disregard these topographical conclusions, which oblige us to look for Orda in the neighbourhood of 
Tell Abu Hureira. On the other hand, it is possible that the later Orda inherited the name of ancient 
Yursa, though it was situated further to the east, a possibility which Mazar takes into consideration. 
20 Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), p. 72, No. 101. Ibid. and PI.9. 
22 Onomasticon, 60,7 ff. (ed. Klostermann). *3 Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (supra, n. 17), p. 72, No. 101. 
* It is also remarkable that in the second century A. D. there already existed different traditions about 
the identification of Gerar. E.g. Sextus Julius Africanus identified Gerar with Ascalon; Eusebius 
knows a tradition that fixed the wells of Isaac near Ascalon. See Alt, JPOS, 17, 1937, p. 219 f. 

*5 The distance given by Eusebius exactly fits Tell Abu Hureira, so that in case Avi-Yonah is right and 
there existed a village with the name of Gerar in the Byzantine period, we have to look for it 
at the tell or in its vicinity. 

%* Albright, BASOR, 17, 1925, p.6; Neuville, JPOS, 11, 1931, p. 155; Albright, JPOS, 4, 1924, p. 157, 
proposed its identification with Beth Merkaboth. 
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the age of the Patriarchs, i.e. from Middle Bronze Age II. We also know that 
the important cities of this period were surrounded by big walls of terre pisée, 
which gave to their tells a characteristic silhouette recognizable from afar. It 
was obvious that Gerar must be identified with one of the big tells of the 
Negev, and since Tell el-Far‘ah had been very plausibly identified by Albright 
with Sharuhen,”’ and Tell Abu Hureira was thought to be out of the question, 
opinions were divided between the two big remaining tells in that area: Tell 
Jemma to the west”® and Tell esh-Shari‘ah to the east.”* 

A new archaeological survey of the area has proved that these earlier scholars 
were mistaken. D. Alon has recently succeeded in identifying the remains of a 
settlement on Tell Abu Hureira, beginning with the Chalcolithic and EB 
periods. He also discovered that the ancient city extended from the top of the 
tell far to the south and east in the direction of the wadi and that its area was ap- 
proximately 150,000 square metres. During the surveys undertaken by him 
and others many sherds were found, dating from every phase of the Bronze and 
Iron Ages, but especially from MB II, the age of the Patriarchs.*° The identifi- 
cation of this tell with Gerar thus becomes archaeologically plausible.** 

It is obvious that Tell Abu Hureira is one of the largest and most ancient 
tells of the region, older and larger than the two tells mentioned above. It is 
situated on the border of the settled area on the main road from Gaza to Beer- 
sheba, and at the passage of the river-bed of the Wadi esh-Shari‘ah, i.e. the 
Valley of Gerar. The tell is situated on the western side of this deep wadi, and 
its direction in the vicinity of the tell is from NE to SW.*” It is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beersheba, but probably outside the tribal area of Simeon, as this 
tribe did not penetrate far west of Beersheba.** It stands on the border of the 
Philistine coastal plain, but not on the main coastal road, the via maris. 


7 Albright, BASOR, 33, 1929, p. 7. 

*® Albright, JPOS, 4, 1924, pp. 156 ff.; Sir Flinders Petrie: Gerar. London, 1928; Galling, ZDPV, 
52, 1929, pp. 242 ff. 

°C. Clermont-Ganneau: Recueil d’archéologie orientale, Paris, 1899, p. 239; Abel, JPOS, 4, 1924, 
pp. 213 ff.; Alt, JPOS, 12, 1932, pp. 126 ff.; ibid., 15, 1935, pp. 294 ff. 

*° For a description of the tell and the sherds collected on it see Y. Aharoni & Ruth Amiran, BIES, 
17, 1953, pp. 56-60 (Hebrew); in another examination of the tell by Prof. Albright and Prof. Mazar 
in October 1954 it became apparent that the top of the tell was probably surrounded by a terre 
pisée wall; this is certainly the reason for the scarcity of ancient sherds on the upper slopes, 
which misled the earlier scholars. 5! This identification was already taken into 
consideration by P. Thomsen: Loca Sancta. Leipzig, 1906, p. 51. 

5? At Tell esh-Shari‘ah the direction of the wadi is still Eto W, and only after passing this tell does it 
turn SW. 38 Cf. Alt, JPOS, 15, 1935, pp. 303-314. 
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The identification of Gerar with Tell Abu Hureira shows the land of Gerar 
as a typical intermediate area, situated between the settled country and the 
grazing land of the nomads. On the other hand it forms an intermediate and 
relatively wide transitional region between the coastal plain and the Valley of 
Beersheba and the hill-country of Hebron. West of it are the big tells of Wadi 
Ghazza-Shellale (the Valley of Besor), which dominate the via maris: Tell el- 
‘Ajjal (Beth ‘Eglayim?), Tell Jemma (Yursa?), and Tell el-Far‘ah (Sharuhen). 
These stand in a region dominated by Egypt, which later became part of the 
land of the Philistines. To the east of Gerar rise the big tells guarding the hill 
country of Judah: Tell es-Sab‘ (Beersheba), Tell el-Milh (Horma?), Tell ‘Arid 
(‘Arad) and the smaller sites between them. This region became Israelite, and 
the neighbourly relations between Israelite Beersheba and Gentile Gerar, which 
began in the age of the Patriarchs, continued into later times. To recall once 
again the story of the expansion of the tribe of Simeon up to the Valley of 
Gerar: . the land was wide, and quiet and peaceable pry); 
for they of Ham had dwelt there of old’.** The description reminds us of the 
men of Laish, who ‘dwelt careless, after the manner of the Zidonians, quiet 
and secure...a large land...and there was no deliverer, because it was far 
from Zidon’ nawy).** In later times new 
rulers inherited the rights of the Egyptian empire in Gerar; and with the de- 


struction of the city of Gerar itself the land of Gerar became an imperial domain, 
the Saltus Gerariticus. 


1 Chron. iv, 40. 
%* Judges xviii, 7,10,28; Rashi had already noticed that parallel ; see his exegesis of 1 Chron. iv, 40. 
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Geographical Aspects in 
the History of the Coastal Plain of Israel 


Y. KARMON 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue influence of geographical features on historical events in ancient Palestine 
was so well described by George Adam Smith more than sixty years ago in The 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land that very little has since been added to 
his conclusions. However, the accumulation of much archaeological evidence 
and general historical knowledge in the meantime has made it possible to point 
out some new geographical relationships. 

One of the most striking features of the history of Palestine in all periods is 
the almost constant contrast and conflict between the inhabitants of the coastal 
plain and those of the mountains. This conflict is the more striking in view of 
the fact that both regions were for most of the time under common foreign 
domination. Moreover, there has never been a great difference between the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the two regions, although it seems that until the last 
century the mountains enjoyed a slight advantage in higher rainfall, better drain- 
age and greater suitability for tree crops. The latter were more profitable, because 
their products—oil, wine, raisins and dried figs—met a strong demand in the 
countries of the irrigated plains, Egypt and Mesopotamia, and thus became part 
of international trade. To explain the differences between the two regions on 
the sole basis of their climatic or agricultural conditions is, therefore, not con- 
vincing. 

The reasons for the difference are to be sought in the field of security and com- 
munications. The difficult terrain of the uplands turned every settlement into a 
natural fortress, which could be easily fortified because of the abundance of local 
building stone and the steepness of the slopes on which it was built. Each village 
was a ‘town’, able to defend itself, and there was no great need for a larger 
central settlement to serve as a refuge in time of danger. In the coastal plain, 
on the other hand, no such possibilities existed; lack of stone in a region of deep 
soils and sands did not permit the building of walls around villages, and most 
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of the houses were built of mud-brick. It may be that some villages sought the 
protection of swamps and marshes. This would explain why in the Sharon all 
the tells are situated in valleys which are known to form extensive swamps. Most 
of the settlements, however, were dependent upon a few favoured sites, which 
naturally became central townships. The Bible mentions much fewer names of 
towns in the coastal plain than in the mountains. 

Against all these disadvantages of the plain stands one great advantage: they 
carried the great international highway, the via maris connecting Egypt with the 
great civilizations of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. Innumerable caravans 
passed along that road, carrying with them the goods of all nations, new inven- 
tions and new ideas. These caravans with their precious cargo needed even more 
protection than the peasants, so that the few fortified places grew in importance 
as protectors of international trade. For these reasons, the plains always tended 
more towards an urban organization—which is to say a higher civilization. 

But the via maris was not only a highway of commerce. In time of war it be- 
came the route over which large armies marched on their way to the conquest 
of empires. Very seldom did these armies occupy the mountains. The difficult 
task of conquering every village was not worth their while, although it was 
sometimes necessary to occupy the main crossroads in the mountains, in order 
to prevent the organization of resistance and flanking attacks. But no conqueror 
could allow a pocket of resistance to exist along his main path of advance. His- 
tory knows of many armies which passed along the coastal plain without touch- 
ing the hills (to mention inter alia Thutmosis III and Napoleon), and often the 
path of these conquerors was marked with signs of destruction. 

It is obvious that no local organization could defend a town against armies 
of imperial size. The coastal plain is nowhere more than thirty kilometres wide 
and it can provide neither the means nor the manpower for the upkeep of forti- 
fications and an adequate defence force. The strength of the coastal settlements 
was only sufficient to repel local attacks. It was their good luck that only on rare 
occasions did the upland districts combine their forces for a large attack on the 
plains. The same reasons that made the hills unattractive to foreign invaders 
prevented the formation of large political units; for the difficulty of transport 
and the obstinacy of certain well-fortified villages permitted only small regional 
units. Very seldom did there arise among the mountain peoples a movement of 
unification, based as a rule on religious fervour, which created a political power 
able to attempt a temporary extension of its sway over the coastal areas. 
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But even a smaller combination of mountain people could be a constant men- 
ace and nuisance to lines of communication in the coastal plain, and this state 
of affairs demanded a constant and vigilant alertness on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of the coast. There was furthermore the occasional danger of raids from 
the sea. As the local defences were not always able to cope with these dangers, 
the powers interested in commerce along the highways saw fit to protect it by 
putting garrisons into the towns of the plains, thus providing the superior arms, 
means, and organization to deter any potential attacker. This was the policy of 
the Hyksos, the Egyptian empire, the Persians and the Romans. These foreign 
garrisons exercised a strong cultural influence, and this, with the mixing of races, 
prevented the formation of that national uniformity which expressed itself so 
strongly in the mountains. As against the remarkable stability of population in 
the mountains (expressed inter alia in the persistence of ancient place-names) 
the coast saw many changes in the national and racial characteristics of its in- 
habitants and this widened still further the existing gap between the two regions. 


The influence of the imperial powers did not always extend over the whole of 
the via maris. Mutual distrust or internal weakness very often prevented the 
exercise of a power which may still have existed in name. Very often, the vacuum 
thus created led to the interplay of local elements or invited the intervention of 
a third force. This third force, unconnected with local elements, was the trade 
on the Mediterranean. 

It has been said very often that the coast of Palestine in general is unfavour- 
able to maritime development. The long stretches of sand dunes along the 
southern coast, the lack of indentations and natural harbours, the poor fishing 
grounds along the shores—all these combined to prevent any vital relationship 
between the inhabitants of the coastal plain and the sea. It is also true that the 
coast is so hostile that throughout history hardly a single case is known of inva- 
sion from the sea. Almost all the invading forces, even those who came by sea, 
disembarked at other places on the Levant coast and invaded Palestine itself 
by land. 

But although the nature of the coast may not encourage maritime activities 
among the rural inhabitants inland, it is not so adverse as to prevent peaceful 
exploitation by peoples seasoned to the sea. On the contrary, its very difficulty 
invited the foreign seafarer, for while the local population was unable to utilize 
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the coast, experienced peoples could do so. There were two particular reasons 
why, in spite of its handicaps, the coast of Palestine attracted foreigners: 

(1) The coastwise shipping, which was not equipped to weather severe storms, 
needed places of anchorage and shelter all along the coast, and the distance from 
the last good harbour in Egypt to the first good one in Syria was too great for 
this purpose. It was absolutely necessary to find havens at shorter intervals. 

(2) The nearness of the main international highway to the coast was so good 
an opportunity to connect the inland north-south trade with an east-west link by 
sea that it could not remain unused simply because of the difficulty of the coast. 
It was worth making artificial improvements in order to exploit this proximity. 

For these reasons, there were always harbours along the Palestinian coast, 
varying in number from a minimum of four to a maximum of twelve in accord- 
ance with the standard of maritime development at the time. Any cove or small 
indentation in the generally straight coast served at one time or another as a 
landing-place. In order to protect these havens the building of fortifications was 
necessary, and as the seafaring peoples had larger financial resources and were 
independent of their rural surroundings, these fortifications could be made much 
stronger than the local population could ever afford. They could even be made 
strong enough to offer a serious resistance to a large continental power. It was 
easy for the masters of these coastal defences to extend their dominion over the 
adjoining rural areas and thus to ensure for themselves the supply of agricultural 
necessities. They usually met with stronger resistance at the edge of the moun- 
tains only. The conquest of the hilly regions themselves was a difficult military 
enterprise, and to dominate them was not vital, for the newcomers had a better 
source of wealth in their trade. They could, therefore, content themselves as a 
rule with protective measures along the eastern border of the coastal plain, with 
an occasional incursion for defence purposes into the lower hills of the She- 
phelah. 

This inland border, sometimes political, sometimes social and ethnical, existed 
during most periods of history and gave the coastal plain its special significance. 
The plain did not form the western fringe of the south-west Asiatic region, but 
the eastern margin of the Mediterranean region. Its fate was connected more 
with developments in Mediterranean trade than with changes of rulers in the 
inland areas. Its periods of prosperity and decline do not correspond with fluctu- 
ations on the continent but with changes in the “Western World’. It may even 
be said that the strengthening of an inland power would mean the decline or 
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even the destruction of the coastal plain’s prosperity, and there exist only a few 
examples of the active interest of an inland power in the development of the 
coast. On the other hand, decline of trade in the Mediterranean would always 
mean a decline of the coast, were the ruling inland power strong or weak. 


The application of these general principles to certain historical periods may help 
us to understand developments for which sufficient written evidence is not avail- 
able.* The influence of sea power on the coastal plain was felt for the first time 
at the end of the 13th century B.c. Before that time the coast had been for about 
three centuries an Egyptian domain, with the main Egyptian garrisons stationed 
at Gaza and Jaffa, in addition to Beth Shan further inland on the via maris. The 
decline of Egyptian power under Mernephtah and Ramses III opened the way 
for three new powers in that area; the tribes of Israel in the mountains, the 
Phoenicians on the northern coast, and the Philistines in the southern coastal 
plain. The two latter both rose to power in consequence of the Dorian invasion 
of Crete and the destruction of the Aegean civilization, the latter as victims of 
that invasion, the former as heirs to the Aegean maritime trade. The Phoenicians, 
established on a coast that provided excellent harbour facilities but lacked any 
considerable agricultural hinterland, were able to exploit the chance afforded 
them by a vacuum in sea-power and expanded their shipping all over the coasts 
of the Mediterranean Sea. They thus created a maritime empire that was to last 
for a thousand years and to yield very high returns in wealth and civilization. 

The Philistines, originally no doubt a seafaring nation, part of the ‘Sea 
Peoples’, first succeeded in overrunning the whole coast of Asia Minor and the 
Levant, but their attack on Egypt was finally repulsed by Ramses III, their fleet 
destroyed, and their impetus broken. Without connection with any rear base, 
they had to settle down at the farthest point of their advance. Without the back- 


* In quoting historical examples of geopolitical relationships, the impression is easily created that 
geographical influences exercise an automatic control over certain developments. It should be under- 
stood that the decisive factor in historical development is man. His decisions and deeds may be 
favoured or obstructed by geographical conditions, but the latter are never a direct cause of events. 
There has always to be a human group able and ready to take up the challenge or to utilize the 
opportunities available. In the absence of such a group even the best possibilities will remain unused. 

In motivating political decisions or movements, moreover, the geographical factor is usually not the 
decisive one, but the last to enter human consciousness. If other motivations are omitted here, it is 
not because they are unimportant, but because they lie outside the scope of the present paper. 
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ing of a homeland or of maritime trade, their only strength was in their military } 
superiority, which they were apparently ready to sell to anyone who could use 
it. Although nothing is said in historical sources about the basis of their eco- 
nomic life, it may be assumed that they had no part in maritime trade. Their 
political organization, based on the confederation of five seranim (tyrants), was 
typical of a feudal, land-based society and not adapted to a shipping society. The 
latter was usually connected with a democratic or oligarchic form of govern. 
ment, as a merchant, once upon the high seas, cannot be coerced by a strong 
military discipline, and government is possible only by some form of mutual 
consent. Furthermore, the abandonment of their original deities and the accept- 
ance of Canaanite gods like Dagon and Beelzebub shows that the Philistines 
accepted local ways of life and recognized the same forces as decisive in their 
own lives. Their pottery too shows a slow abandonment of Aegean patterns in 
favour of local ones. All these facts lead to the conclusion that the Philistines, 
once settled in the coastal plain, ceased to be a seafaring nation. The Zakkan, 
also of Aegean origin, were the only exception. They settled round Dor and 
were reported by the Egyptian traveller Wen-Amon to occupy themselves with | 
maritime trade. This may be the reason why Dor did not join the military con- } 
federation of the Five Cities of Philistia. 

But if the Philistines had no part in the wealth of the Mediterranean trade, 
what was the financial source that enabled them to fortify their towns and main- 
tain a heavily armoured force? It could not have been the local rural population, 
which was too small and too poor, so presumably it was Egypt who bore in the 
beginning the cost of defence. It is generally agreed that the Philistines settled 
on the coast with the consent of Egypt and became the guardians of an important 
stretch of the via maris; they established strong connections with the remaining 
fortresses under Egyptian influence near that road, such as Gezer, Jaffa, Megiddo 
and Beth Shan. It is very unlikely that Egypt should not have taken part in the 
erection of fortifications which served her trade. And it may have been the 
further decline of Egyptian power and subsidies that prompted the Philistines 
to broaden their economic base through the conquest and economic subjugation 
of the hilly and mountainous parts of the country. 

As a contrast to the continental expansion of the Philistines, the Phoenicians 
sought their outlet in a maritime empire, fortifying their islands and peninsulas 
so as to make them almost impregnable, but contenting themselves with treaties 
and trade relations with the inland rulers. The boundary between the two 
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coastal powers was the central region of the coast, between the Yarkon River 
and Mount Carmel. This fact has usually been explained by differences in the 
formation of the coast which contains more indentations in the northern part 
than in the south. But it is no mere chance that the Philistine part of the coast 
was the one which carried the via maris, and that the Phoenician realm began 
where that road left the coast in order to cross the Carmel range into the Plain 
of Jezreel. It is more likely that the Phoenicians respected the Philistine-Egyptian 
sphere of influence and did not expand further south as long as the Philistines 
did not interfere with their maritime activities. The position of Dor may have 
been that of a buffer belonging to neither of the two big groups. 

There still remained one stretch of coast which did not belong to either of 
the coastal powers—the Plain of Sharon, between the Yarkon and Crocodile 
Rivers. This region, contrary to general opinion today, was not a fertile, flower- 
ing plain, but a large, sandy expanse, covered in part by swamps and in part by 
forests, and fertile only on its eastern margin where the via maris ran along the 
foot of the Samaritan mountains. It was in this sparsely inhabited region that the 
tribe of Ephraim gained a foothold on the coastal plain and thus came into active 
controversy with the Philistines, a controversy which led to the battle of Aphek. 

By the end of the 11th century B.c. the whole country was divided between 
the Phoenicians on the northern coast who enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the 
Mediterranean trade, and the Philistines who ruled all the country inland as a 
feudal military caste. It may have been their oppressive organization that pro- 
vided the incentive for the unification of resistance, religious as well as mili- 
tary, which led in its turn to the creation of the united kingdom of Israel. 


Although the creation of the kingdom of Israel brought about a decisive change 
in the country, it affected the coastal plain less than other areas. David, by his 
military victories, had deprived the Philistines of all their conquests and confined 
them to subsistence on the resources of the southern coastal plain, thus con- 
demning them to a second-rate position from which they never recovered. But 
although the territory of Dor was conquered and became part of the Israelite 
kingdom, although the main stretches of the via maris passed under Israelite con- 
trol, nothing was changed in the settlement itself or in the position of the 
Phoenician cities of the coast, whose independence was guaranteed by a mutual 
treaty. 
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While all these conquests were the work of David and his generals, it was 
King Solomon who reaped the fruits of the changes and utilized them for the 
economic organization of his kingdom. In this connection it was necessary to 
regulate relations with the neighbouring powers: Egypt and Phoenicia. Egypt, 
still the power with the strongest interest in the via maris, apparently became 
convinced that the change of domination was final, and was ready to recognize 
Israel as the guardian of the highway. This recognition found expression in 
Solomon’s marriage with Pharaoh’s daughter—probably involving a kind of 
Egyptian suzerainty—and in the dowry she brought with her, the Canaanite 
fortress of Gezer, which until then as a vassal of Egypt had barred the way be- 
tween Jerusalem and the coast near Jaffa. King Solomon was now able to build 
a ‘storage-town’ at the mouth of the Yarkon River—Tell Qasile—and to use his 
domination of the road to establish the profitable international trade in horses 
and chariots. But he too brought but few changes in the population of the coast- 
al plain. The Philistines remained in their region and the Phoenicians even 
strengthened their position. In the Sharon and in the Dor district there appeared 
only one new settlement, the town of Hefer. All the main towns and fortresses 
were built along the border between the mountains and the plains. 

There is only one explanation for the lack of development along the coast: 
Solomon was not interested in Mediterranean trade. Although his kingdom pos- 
sessed a coast from the Yarkon to ‘Athlith, with some places suitable for a har- 
bour, trade on the Mediterranean would have meant competition with the Phoe- 
nicians who were then at the height of their power. Solomon was not equipped 
for that competition and preferred exchange agreements which left the trans- 
portation of goods in the hands of Phoenician merchants and ships. 

A completely different situation prevailed on the shores of the Red Sea. There 
the Phoenicians had no standing whatsoever, for there existed no water com- 
munication between the two seas. They were eager to enter into partnership 
with Solomon for the exploitation of Red Sea and Indian Ocean trade, for 
which they provided their means, their experience and the crews. Solomon con- 
tributed to that alliance the harbour, the use of the land connection between the 
two seas, and the copper industry which he had developed at Ezion Gaber. This 
profitable combined enterprise culminated in the relationship with the kingdom 
of Sheba and the state visit of its queen. 

But the opening of the new trade route had repercussions which estranged 
Egypt, for until then she had enjoyed a virtual monopoly of trade with the 
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Fig. 1. Settlements in Palestine at the beginning 


of the kingdom of David c. 1000 B.c. (ac- 
cording to Maisler-Lurieh). 
1. Border of lowland area; 2. Sand dunes; 
3. Identified Israelite settlement; 
4. Identified Non-Israelite settlement. 


tropics, and now she met with Phoenician competition not only in the Mediter- 
ranean, but in the Indian Ocean too. The original friendship towards the recent- 


Fig. 2. Major urban settlements in Palestine in 
Roman times (according to Avi-Yonah). 

1. Border of lowland area; 

2. Sand dunes; 

3. Major urban settlements. 


ly united kingdom gave way to a growing enmity. Egypt became a centre of in- 
trigues against Solomon and a refuge for political exiles from his country. From 


Egypt originated the revolt of Edom and, after Solomon's death, of Jeroboam, 


which put an end to the united kingdom. Egypt decided to make the new king- 
dom of Israel her ally and to put an end to the menace of Judean trade in the 
Red Sea. The campaign of Shishak against Rehoboam severed both countries 
from both coasts and perpetuated the division of the country. Judean trade in 
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the Red Sea never revived. The Mediterranean coast which had only a Judean 
varnish, as it were, survived these political alterations without any great changes. 


The subsequent period, up to the Persian conquest, brought various changes in 
the population and political position of the different peoples in the Levant. It 
saw the ascendancy of Aram, of Assyria and of Babylon, short revivals of the 
power of Israel and Judah, and, finally, the exile of both nations, but the rela- 
tionship between the coast and the interior remained unchanged. The Phoeni- 
cians steered their ship through every political storm, although some cities suf. 
fered partial destruction from time to time, and were forced to accept Assyrian 
and Babylonian suzerainty. Very little is known about the Philistines, except that 
they still existed. All in all, the coastal nations survived the great changes that 
overcame the interior and carried on their activities. 

The Persian conquest and the unification of the whole of the Middle East 
under one single empire, with all the changes it brought to the country—includ- 
ing the restoration of Judah—had an influence on the coastal plain as well. The 
Phoenicians who still dominated the area (although nominally under Persian 
rule) gained in strength, because the Persians, unlike Assyria, showed great 
interest in the Mediterranean; in the struggle then beginning between Persia 
and Greece it was the Phoenicians who provided most of the ships and crews 
of the Persian fleet. Their growing influence enabled them to oust the Philistines 
in the end and to gain control over the whole of the Palestinian coast and over 
part of the adjoining hill area. 

But the real and decisive change for the coast came with the great revolution 
in the Mediterranean: the predominance of the Greek world as expressed in the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. His Persian campaign secured for him in its 
first stage the domination of all the coasts of the eastern Mediterranean, as a 
prelude for the second stage: the conquest of the interior as far as the coast of 
India. The greatest efforts in this campaign were the sieges of Tyre and Gaza, 
which lasted seven and two months respectively. It is amazing that Alexander, 
who carried out all his campaigns with lightning speed and was always pressed 
for time, should have spent almost a year on the conquest of these two towns 
which he could easily have by-passed. The purely strategic explanation, that he 
needed these harbours in order to secure supplies and to prevent naval attacks 
on his reinforcements, cannot explain the tremendous efforts he made to destroy 
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the coastal towns completely. His aim exceeded local significance. It must have 
been the final destruction of the 1000 year old Phoenician empire whose exist- 
ence he could not permit in the world-empire of his dreams. 

In the light of this aim we have to consider the administrative changes which 
came in the wake of Alexander’s conquest. All previous conquerors who had 
been continental powers had wrought great changes in the population of the 
hill districts, including complete exchange of nations; but they had barely 
touched the coastal plain. Alexander, the exponent of sea interests, guaranteed 
all the inland peoples their position and rights—his conquest remaining almost 
unnoticed by Jewish historiography—but he completely changed the population 
of the coast. The Phoenicians disappeared for ever as a sea power—only their 
colonies in the western Mediterranean were to hold out for some generations 
more—and in their place came Greek settlers who either occupied the Phoeni- 
cian towns or founded new ones. The coast became Greek in language, civiliza- 
tion, and political organization, and remained Greek—with certain modifica- 
tions—for a thousand years. 

This Hellenization of the coast was not confined to the shores of Palestine, 
it occurred throughout the Levant and expressed itself in the shifting of capital 
cities towards the coast: Alexandria of Egypt or Antiochia in Syria. Even after 
Alexander's death, when the struggle between the Diadochs restored some of the 
inland nations to their independence, the hellenization of the coast remained. 


There followed a short interval during which for about two generations an 
inland power—the Hasmonaean kingdom—came to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The conquest of Jaffa by Jonathan opened the way to the sea for land- 
locked Judea, and the foothold thus gained was widened by Hyrcanus and Alex- 
ander Jannaeus to include a large portion of the coast. For the first time in 
history Judea is known to have engaged in Mediterranean trade. How did it 
come about that an inland nation, hitherto effectively barred from any access to 
the jealously guarded maritime trade, should suddenly succeed in intruding into 
this forbidden realm? It was not only the breakdown of Alexander’s political 
organization in the Levant through internal strife (which had led to the inde- 
pendence of Judea), but the great revolution which occurred at that period in 
Mediterranean trade. The very year of Jonathan’s conquest of Jaffa (1468.c.) saw 
the destruction of two great sea powers: Carthage and Corinth. The new pre- 
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tender to world dominion, Rome, sounded her claim to superiority over the whole 
Mediterranean. Her new fleet had struck a mortal blow at the last remnants of 
the Phoenician as well as of the Greek maritime empires. For a short while a 
vacuum was created which could not immediately be filled by Rome, and under 
Roman sufferance the Hasmonaeans, linked to Rome by a tenuous treaty of 
friendship, were able to enter the circle of seafaring nations. 

But Roman sufferance lasted only as long as Rome felt unable to control the 
whole of the Mediterranean trade. When Pompey, the exponent of Roman ship- 
ping interests, the conqueror of the pirates, was invited to interfere in Judean 
internal affairs he did not content himself with the regulations of these affairs, 
but decided to confine Judea again within its mountain coreland. On the coast 
and along the via maris Greek influence was restored, for Greece had meanwhile 
become a Roman province and Greek traders in the East were the agents of 
Roman power. Again there was a border between the plain and the mountains, 
the border between Romano-Hellenism and Judaism. 

There was one last attempt on the part of the Judean state to be admitted to 
Mediterranean trade: the foundation of Caesarea by King Herod. The harbour 
of Caesarea, which was constructed at tremendous expense, may have served the 
personal aims of Herod, but it never became a Judean port. On the contrary, it 
became the focus of all anti-Judean forces and the main opponent of Jerusalem, 
and in the end triumphed over the latter. 

All through the first centuries of the Christian era, the coast with its strong 
connections with Rome and Byzantium was the urban, cosmopolitan, prosperous 
part of the country. The inland part remained rural, backward, nationalist and 
sometimes rebellious. Both parts were creative, the coast in civilization, the in- 
land in religion and spiritual life, but it is hard to grasp that both belonged to 
the same country. 


The decisive phase in the later history of the country was the Arab conquest, 
which brought a completely new element into the population and a gradual 
change-over to new ways of life. For the first time the coastal plain and the moun- 
tains were occupied by one people and gained a unity of religion, language, and 
civilization that had never existed before. But life in the coastal plain did not 
change suddenly. Most of the coastal towns continued to exist, and their Graeco- 
Syrian population were allowed to carry on their trade. If, nevertheless, the 
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coastal towns lost their splendour and turned into small provincial cities, it was 
not because the Arabs did not know how to develop maritime trade. Elsewhere 
(in the Atlantic and particularly in the Indian Ocean) they proved to be excel- 
lent navigators and explorers. It was because the Mediterranean had lost its 
world-wide importance. The main maritime power, Byzantium, was hostile to 
the Arab states, the sea became infested with robbers and was, as it were, divided 
in two by a line running the whole of its length. The main trade routes were 
deflected futher north. The Black Sea, Russia, the Danube became the new 
routes, centred on Byzantium, and the other countries adjoining the Mediter- 
ranean relapsed into barbarism. The Muslims, on the other hand, developed im- 
portant land routes through North Africa and Asia, and in consequence the 
main centres of the Arab world retreated from the shores of the sea inland. 
Alexandria was replaced by Cairo, Tyre by Damascus, Antiochia by Aleppo. 
Ramle became the chief town of the coastal plain, at a distance of 15 km. from 
the sea. Thus maritime trade was confined to local movements, which did not 
bring in the same wealth as the international trade which had flourished in 
Byzantine times. 

After a slow decline of about 500 years, new prosperity came with the Cru- 
sades. Whatever the reasons for this common enterprise of the Christian world 
against the East, it is evident that the Crusades were made possible only by the 
creation of a new maritime power in the Mediterranean—the Italian towns. Only 
ten years before the first Crusade the Muslims were expelled from Sicily, Corsica, 
and Tunisia, and the Tyrrhenian Sea was opened to Christian commerce. A 
feverish programme of ship-building in the Italian towns provided the means 
that later on became necessary to equip and reinforce the hosts fighting in Pales- 
tine. The participation of the Italian towns of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice was 
aimed at the revival of the Mediterranean trade—not only against the Muslims, 
but against Byzantium as well—and in this they succeeded. After the success of 
the first Crusade Mediterranean trade regained almost Roman dimensions and 
the Italian towns became the main link between the East and Europe. The towns 
along the Levant coast, as colonies of the Italian towns, gained a new importance. 
Again they combined the functions of a strong fortress with those of a trading 
centre, and again they became a source of wealth. Although for the first hundred 
years its borders extended further east to include the Holy City, the backbone 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem was the coastal plain and its trading fortresses, 
and after the loss of Jerusalem the coastal towns held out for another century. » 
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Fig. 3. Settlements in Pal- 
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ing to Survey of West- 
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Again the period of strong links with maritime trade interests was for the coastal 
towns a period o! Jevelopment and wealth, in contrast to the interior, which 
remained mainly vural. 


The final expulsion of the last of the Crusaders from the coast at Acre (A.D. . 


1291) marked the beginning of the darkest period in the history of the plain. 
The new Mamluk rulers had come to the conclusion that a developed coast 
meant Christian influence, and they saw danger in any trade connection with 
Europe. In their opinion, therefore, the surest means of preventing those con- 
nections was to forbid the rebuilding of the destroyed Crusader towns, or even 
to destroy completely all settlement along the coast. As an outcome of that de- 
liberate policy, the coast became almost deserted, infested with swamps and 
malaria, the few remaining towns—e.g. Gaza and Jaffa—becoming mainly rural 
centres. Insecurity, from pirates as well as from Beduin, spread over the area, 
and settlement generally concentrated in the mountains. 

But the desire of the rulers cannot be accepted as the only reason for the de- 
solation of the coast. The Turkish government in the last three hundred years 
of its rule was not strong enough to impose its will on all its territories, and a 
strong local power could initiate opposing developments. But no such local 
power sprang up, for the coast had lost its significance altogether. The creation 
of a strong Ottoman empire in the 15th century had diverted European energy 
into new directions. The discoveries of the sea-route to India and of America 
had shifted the point of global gravity to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
new world powers that developed there looked towards the west, the Mediter- 
ranean became a blind alley of world traffic, and all its nations shared a common 
fate of stagnation and decline. 

How far even a short revival of Mediterranean trade could initiate new devel- 
opments is shown by the example of Acre under the rule of Dhahr el-Amr 
(1750-1775) and Ahmad Jezzar (1777-1804). From local chieftains they be- 
came independent rulers by the occupation and fortification of Acre. But they 
could hold their position only by allying themselves to other Mediterranean 
powers. France gained the monopoly of export trade from Acre at that time and 
established agencies all over the territory of Acre (which at times extended all 
along the coast) to introduce new methods of cultivation and new crops: silk, 
cotton and indigo. Another source of income was the alliance with the pirates of 
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Malta, who sold their spoils and slaves in Acre. With these financial resources 
at their disposal, the rulers of Acre had sufficient means to bribe or resist the 
authorities at Istanbul. Acre could be fortified to a degree that enabled it to 
resist even the onslaught of Napoleon (again with the aid of a maritime power: 
England). 

It is an irony of history that by its revolt against Turkish rule, with the aid of 
royal France, Acre gained the strength necessary to stop Napoleon and thus— 
maybe—to save Turkey from revolutionary France. But although militarily Acre 
defeated Napoleon, Napoleon’s wars had deprived it of the very basis of its 
existence. Maltese piracy was checked by Nelson’s occupation of the island, and 
trade with France was completely disrupted by the revolution and the wars of 
Napoleon. Acre never regained its position; after Ahmad Jezzar’s death in 1804 
Turkish rule was restored and thirty years later it fell an easy prey to the Egyp- 
tian forces of Ibrahim Pasha. 


The last chapter of the history of the coastal plain was written by Jewish settlers, 
whose work began about 1870 and cuiminated in 1948 with the creation of the 
State of Israel. We are still too near that event to be able to judge its geograph- 
ical implications, but it is possible to point out some relationships which fit into 
the general pattern of geographical influences in the coastal plain. 

In a broader view the beginning of Jewish settlement in Palestine was part of 
the general revival of the coasts of the Levant. It coincided more or less with the 
opening of the Suez canal in 1869, by which the Mediterranean became again a 
major thoroughfare of world communications, and its eastern shores regained 
importance as an object of global strategy. A period of parallel development 
followed: the stronger waxed the interest of European powers in the Levant, 
the more grew the political and colonisatory movement of Zionism, until both 
forces combined temporarily in the British mandate, which provided the political 
and legal conditions for large scale settlement. 

Only the formerly deserted areas were open to newcomers: the hills with 
their dense Arab population remained almost closed to them, and the Jewish 
population concentrated in the coastal plain and adjacent basins and plains, 
aided by the large urban development which followed the construction of the 


At the time of the creation of the State of Israel almost all Jewish settlement 
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was concentrated in the lowlands, and even now the uplands of the State of 
Israel form political and economic problem areas. The main strength of the state 
is rooted in the coastal plain. Although it covers only 20% of the total area, it 
contains 75% of the general, and 80% of the Jewish population, 85% of all 
industrial enterprises and most centres of commerce and of cultural life. 
Again a border—between Israel and the kingdom of Jordan— runs for a long 
stretch along the boundaries between the coastal plain and the mountains, divid- 
ing the country into two states: socially, nationally, and economically those are 
two different worlds. The relation between them is one of tension and conflict, 
repeating a situation which has been the fate of coastal settlement throughout 


history.’ 
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Another Lamp with Fish Reliefs’ 


MIRIAM SCHAAR SCHLOESSINGER 


A amp from Palestine (hitherto unpublished), showing four fish in relief on 
the rim, has recently been added to the writer's collection. It was purchased in 
1954 from a dealer in antiquities in New York City.’ 

This lamp is worthy of study because fish on the artifacts of Palestine and the 
entire Near East have always awakened speculation concerning their symbolic 
significance. In this case the artist’s or potter’s individual conception and draw- 
ing of the fish deserve attention. The combination of fish with a figure in relief 
which is not usually connected with fish calls for an attempt at explanation. 

The lamp (Pl.7A) is 7.5 cm. in length, has a diameter of 5 cm. and is 
2.5 cm. in height. It is made of a fine pinkish clay and shows a few spotty re- 
mains of red paint. It is much weathered, and slightly chipped on the nozzle- 
bottom. The body is double convex, curving in gently in front to form a slender 
rounded nozzle. The large central filling-hole has a poorly moulded raised rim 
within a circle in slight relief. The wickhole is somewhat smoke-blackened. 
There is a worn prism-notch at the back. The base shows a low ring-stand. 

Four fish in low relief completely fill both sides of the broad convex rim, two 
fish confronting each other on each side. Between their heads appears an ear 
of grain or possibly a pine cone or a slender tree, in higher relief (Pl. 7B). 
The four fish are large-bellied and the scales were prominently pricked out in 
the mould. They are naively drawn with wide-open mouths, and each appears 
to be eagerly nearing the object in relief. 


* Cf. M.S. Schloessinger: Five Lamps with Fish Reliefs from Israel and other Mediterranean Coun- 
tries, JEJ, 1, 1950-51, pp. 84-95, Pls. 21-24. 

* When this lamp came into the writer's possession, it was found to contain a small slip of old, 
yellowed paper with the following words written in a more careful script than is usually seen in the 
less tranquil times of today: ‘Palestine Lamp. Byzantine period, about 300 a.p. from Tomb.’ Signed 
‘H. Clark 6/6 1909’, Mr. H. Clark was a resident of Jerusalem during the Turkish regime and for 
some time after the British had taken over the mandate of Palestine. His fine collection of ancient 
Palestine pottery was presented to the Y.M.C.A. and is still in the Y.M.C.A. building in Jerusalem, 
Israel. Whether this lamp ever formed a part of that collection or why and how it reached America, 
is not known. 
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Several years ago a polycandelon from Palestine with seven wickholes was 
published* which bore two large fish in relief. These two fish are identical in 
design with the four fish on the present small lamp, as may be seen by com- 
parison of Pl. 7B and C. 

It is immediately evident that the fish on both lamps must have been designed 
and executed by the same artist or potter. They are alike in conception, in the 
drawing of their heads, bodies, eyes and mouths and especially in the manner 
in which the scales have been pricked out in the moulds. In addition, the artist 
has seen fit to place the fish on both polycandelon lamp and on our small lamp 
in close juxtaposition to objects in bold relief. These objects are different in the 
two lamps and neither would be associated with fish unless there were some 
special reason for placing them together. 

On the large polycandelon the single fish on each side approaches a very 
conspicuous relief consisting of concentric circles with pellet enclosed, generally 
recognized as a symbol of the sun. The fish approaches this symbol with the 
same avidity and purposeful look in its single eye as may be seen in the drawing 
of the mouth and eyes of the four fish on the single burner lamp, in their attitude 
toward the perpendicular relief of the ear of grain between their heads. Symbols 
of the sun, as well as of ears of grain, of trees, pine-cones, grapes, birds, animals, 
fish, etc. are often used singly or together to represent beliefs in nature gods and 
goddesses of various fertility cults. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the fish on the two lamps were not placed 
in such close relationship to accepted symbols of fertility cults for any decorative 
effect. Fish, ears of grain, grapes and sun reliefs, etc. were still used as symbols 
of fertility cults in Palestine during the third century A.D., when our small lamp 
was in use.* Probably, then, the figures on these two lamps are religious symbols. 
In Ascalon on the sea, the great sky-goddess Atargatis, goddess of fertility, 
goddess of foliage and fruit and grain, was worshipped as the ‘fish goddess’. 
Her power as such was so widely recognized that evidences of it extend as far 
inland as the temple at Khirbet Tannur in Trans-Jordan. A relief-bust of Atar- 
gatis as the ‘fish goddess’ which has been found there shows her with two large 


* IEJ, 1, 1950-51, pp. 91-92, Pl. 23. 
* D.C. Baramki: Two Roman Cisterns at Beit Nattif, QDAP, 5, 1935, p. 3-10. For dating this type 


of lamp, see p. 6 as to time of use of cistern. See Pl. VI, for reliefs symbolic of fertility cults; also 
Nos. 8 and 10, for similarity of form. 
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confronting fish rather uncomfortably posed upon her head.° Another relief bust 
in the same temple shows Atargatis as the grain goddess with ears of grain, 
instead of fish, stiffly perpendicular beside and above her head.* These ears of 
grain bear a close resemblance to the object in relief between the fish on our 
small single burner lamp. The relationship of fish and sun on the polycandelon 
appears to show recognition of Atargatis as the great solar deity, the goddess 
of fertility, in general, and as the ‘fish goddess’ in particular, through whose 
bounty the nets of the fisherman would be filled. 

Because of many resemblances in form, clay, base, etc. our small lamp ap- 
pears to have been made in one of the potteries (or lamp factories) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beit Nattif, where many lamps and lamp moulds have been found 
with reliefs of vines, wheat, grapes, nature gods, etc., all symbols of the pagan 
fertility cults.” Beit Nattif was near enough to Ascalon to have been affected by 
the influence that spread from that coastal centre along the trade routes. If our 
assumption as to the symbolism of the fish and the sun of the polycandelon in 
their relation to Atargatis is correct, this small lamp may be similarly symbolic 
of Atargatis with her twofold powers as a ‘fish goddess’ who could increase the 
yield of the nets and as the goddess of fertility (by virtue of the ear of grain, 
pine-cone or tree), who also held sway over the productivity of fields or woods.* 


*N. Glueck: The Other Side of the Jordan. New Haven, 1940, pp. 184 ff., Fig. 116. 

* Ibid., Fig. 117. 

" Baramki, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), Pl. VI. 

*I am greatly indebted to Dr. I. Ben-Dor, Deputy Director of the Israel Department of Antiquities, 
for his kindness in reading the manuscript and undertaking to have the lamp photographed by the 
photographer of the Oriental Institute, Chicago, and to the Oriental Institute, Chicago, for its 
cooperation. 
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More Dates on the 
Coins of the Procurators' 


A. KINDLER 


Two types of coins struck by the procurators of Tiberius bear more than one 
date only, and may be classified as groups. One is the Wreath/Palm-branch 
type of Valerius Gratus” and the other is the Lituus/Wreath type of Pontius 
Pilate. * 

GROUP I 


In the Wreath/Palm-branch type the dates LA=year 4, LE=year 5 (Fig. 1 
a&b) and LIA=year 11 of Tiberius are well known. In addition to these we ; 


have in No.5 (cf. Pl. 8) a coin of this type bearing the date LS (Fig. 1,0) and | 


another in No. 6 (cf. Pl. 8) with LC, both dating undoubtedly from year 6 | 


of Tiberius, i.e. 19/20 A.p.* 

Nos. 7 and 8 (cf. Pl. 8) represent two coins on which the date LO =year 9 
can be seen clearly; this is equivalent to 22/23 a.p.° 

Four previously unknown coins are here added, the dates of which may be 
surmised, but not clearly enough to be finally established. 

No. 9 (cf. Pl. 8) shows the date LZ (Fig. 1k), probably the 7th year of Tiberius 
or 20/21 A.D. 

No.10 (cf. Pl. 8) shows the date as on Fig. 1d, probably identical with the 
above mentioned 9th year of Tiberius (supra, Nos.7 and 8), i.e. 22/23 A.D. 


1 Cf. Pl. 8. All the coins reproduced (with the exception of No. 16) are from the author's collec- 
tion. Apart from one obverse of each type (Cf. Pl. 8, Nos. 1, 4, and 13) the author has limited 
himself to reproducing the reverses only, as these bear the dates. 

? G. F. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Palestine. London, 1914, pp. 254—257, 
Nos. 31-53 (Valerius Gratus, fourth procurator, A.D. 15-26). 

5 Ibid., pp. 258-260, Nos. 69-84 (Pontius Pilate, fifth procurator, A. D. 26-36). 

* F. W. Madden: Coins of the Jews, London, 1881, p.181, quotes Eckhel and Cavedoni, who publish- 
ed coins with the date LS, although he doubts their existence. Cavedoni (Biblische Numismatik. 
Hannover, 1855, p. 66, No. 10) mentions in connection with this type the dates LA and LIA, In my 
opinion these too are misreadings: LA should be read LA and LIA should be read LIA. 

5 A coin bearing this date is also in the collection of the late D. Nudelmann, Tel-Aviv. It should 
be observed that on all three specimens known to me, the © has a vertical bar: ©. 
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COINS OF THE PROCURATORS 55 
No. 11 (cf. Pl. 8) shows the date LCA(?), and No.12 (cf. Pl. 8) shows the 


date as Fig.1e. 
GRouP II LE i 


In the second group Lituus/Wreath type (cf. 
Pl. 8, No. 13)}the dates known are: HZ=year 


15 (2), LIS=year 16, LIZ=year 17, LIH= ¢ L@ k 
year 18.° 

No. 14 (cf. Pl. 8) is a coin bearing the date ~ 
LC. If this is taken to mean the year 6 of ° ar m nis 
Tiberius, it would date it (as is unusual for 

this type) as a coin of the procurator Valerius . 


Gratus of the years 19/20 A.D. But one should 
be very careful about the final interpretation of 
this date; it seems to be rather barbarously 
written and probably had no meaning at all. 

No.15 (cf. Pl. 8) shows an unusual coin. Instead of the wreath encircling 
the date, a flower is represented; to the left of it the figure Z is inscribed close 
to the border of dots. The Z may stand for the year 7 of Tiberius, i.e. 20/21 
A.D. We may thus attribute this specimen to the procurator Valerius Gratus. 

In the collection of the late D. Nudelmann there is another specimen of 
this type bearing the date LT = 3rd year of Tiberius= 16/17 A.D. As only single 
specimens are known, this date is as doubtful as LC (supra, No. 14)= 6th 
year, the date Z (supra, No. 15) =7th year and the date LH (cf. Pl. 8, No. 16). 
= 8th year of Tiberius = 21/22 A. D., also of this type. This coin was shown to 
the author recently and kindly lent for reproduction by a Jerusalem collector. 
Nevertheless, the list of the early dates of the Lituus/Wreath type has by now 
been lengthened to five further probable instances: LT (mentioned in this sec- 
tion), LC (supra, No. 14), Z (supra, No. 15), LH (mentioned in this section) 
and LIA (infra, No. 17). All these dates match the period of office of the pro- 
curator Valerius Gratus and their occurrence may lead to the conclusion that 
the Lituus/Wreath type had already been struck by him and was not intro- 
duced as a new type by his successor, the procurator Pontius Pilate. 


$u 
PLL 


Fig. 1. 


> 


* Not all the figures are interpreted alike by scholars. While Madden, op. cit. (supra n. 4), pp. 182- 
183, Nos. 13-15, sees here 16 and 17, Hill, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), pp. 258-259, Nos. 69-77, and M. Narkiss: 
Coins of Palestine, II. Jerusalem, 1938 (Hebrew), p. 142, No. 208, see the same numeral, standing for 
17, in both LIZ and LIN. 
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No. 17 (cf. Pl. 8) shows the date LIA (year 11= 24/25 .D.). 
No. 18 (cf. Pl. 8) shows the date as on Fig. lp=year 14=27/28 a. p.’ 
Madden”? refers to this date, but suggests that it is a doubtful reading. 


56 A. KINDLER | 
A COMPLETED LIST OF DATES ON THE COINS OF THE | 
PROCURATORS AS ESTABLISHED ABOVE | 
| | Year of Date Year of Doubtful No. on Plate | 
| Emperor | coins Procurator|dates on coins| and/or Text 
5/6 \Augustus 33 ar Coponius 1 2,3 | 
7/8 35 3 note 2 | 
39 | ” | 36 ” 4 
11/12 1 39 AS | Ambivius 1 note 2 | 
12/13 . 40 M | Rufus 1 note 2 
13/14) | 41 MA | 2 note 2 | 
15/16 | Tiberius 2 B Valerius Gratus 1 | 
| 3 rj» 2 p55 | 
i718} ” 4 A 3 | 
18/19 ” 5 €, and Fig. ib a 4 | 
19/20 6 Fig. 1) 5 CA and Fig.1e| 5, 6,11, 12,14 
20/21 7  |Z,and Fig.1k 6 9,15 | 
21/22 8 H 7 16 
22/23 9 8 Fig. 1d 7, 8,10 | 
24/25 | ” 11 IAandFig.11 10 17 | 
27/28 14 1A | Pontius Pilate 2 18 
28/29 15 HZ 3 Fig.1h,m,n| 19, 20, 21,22 | 
29/30 16 iS 4 note 6 | 
30/31 17 IZ 5 note 6 
31/32 . 18 IH ° 6 | 
54/55 Claudius} 14 /|Antonius Felix 3 
58/59 | Nero 5 € " | 7 | 
| 
| 
| 


7 Cf. B. Kirschner: Two Remarks on Palestinian Coins, BIES, 16, 3-4, 1952, pp. 56-60 (Hebrew). 


* Cf. Madden, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 174, n. 6a, quoting Reichardt; but doubted by Cavedoni, 
op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 161. 


* A coin bearing this date is also to be found in the collection of the late D. Nudelmann. 
*° Madden, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 183, quotes Cavedoni and Sestini who give the date LIA. 
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No. 19 (c‘. Pl.8) shows the date HZ mentioned above. This date has not 
hitherto been satisfactorily interpreted’* and we therefore suggest that HZ is 
the sign for 15 i.e. H=8 and Z=7, adding up to15. Asimilar system is well 
known in the Hebrew ciphering, which gives vy for 15 and 1p for 16. In 
Hebrew these combinations were made in order to avoid using parts of the 
tetragrammaton for profane purposes. In the normal way 15 would be written 
and 16 1”. 

As in the case of the first group, we add here several coins with dates that 
cannot be interpreted with certainty: 

No. 20 (cf. Pl. 8) shows the date as on Fig 1f. 

No. 21 (cf. Pl. 8) shows the date as on Fig.1m or if turned over, as on 
Fig. 1g. This probably also stands for HZ, i.e. the 15th year of Tiberius= 
28/29 A.D. 

No. 22 (cf. Pl.8 ) shows the date as on Fig.1h, which might be either HZ, 
i.e. the year 15=28/29 A. D. or LIZ, i.e. the 17th year of Tiberius= 30/31 
A.D. 

There are several more doubtful dates of this type in the author’s collection, 
but they are not clear enough to be profitably discussed. As in other coins of 
the procurators, barbarisations occur in the execution of the legends of the types 
discussed here. Some of the doubtful dates ought therefore to be considered 
from this point of view too. 


11 Narkiss, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), p. 142 (Corpus), No. 208, interprets HZ as 18, while Hill, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 2), p. 260, Nos. 83-84, avoids any interpretation. 
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On the Incidence of Dry and Wet Years 


J. NEUMANN 


Israel Meteorological Service 


How often do we have a year of drought? How often do we have a year of 
excessive rainfall? To be able to answer these questions, we need first of all to 
define our terms, and secondly, to know the type of frequency distribution 
obeyed by the annual rainfall amounts. 

There is no universally accepted definition either of a year of drought or of 
a year of excessive rain. Nor is there a definition accepted in Israel and suitable 
to her conditions. Such a definition cannot be simple. It is common knowledge, 
for example, that the development of a drought does not depend on the amount 
of rainfall alone. The Climatological Division of the Israel Meteorological Ser- 
vice is at present considering the problem in an endeavour to develop a rational 
definition, as unarbitrary as possible, which would take account not only of the 
amount of rainfall but also, for example, of the quantity of water in the soil 
on which plants can draw. 

In view of the absence of a satisfactory definition, we will here examine the 
frequency of incidence of years whose rainfall differs from the long-year average 
by specified amounts (see Table 1). This brings us to the problem of the type 
of frequency distribution followed by the annual rainfall amounts. 

As a first approximation, the distribution of annual rainfall amounts is 
‘normal’ (‘Gaussian’). An excellent example is provided by Padua’s 200-years 
long series (e.g. Conrad & Pollak, 1950, p. 107). In actual fact, the distribution 
of annual rainfall amounts tends to be positively skew (see Brooks & Carruthers, 
1953, p. 124 and p. 129), with the principal deviation from the normal distribu- 
tion occurring in the vicinity of the mean. At some distance from the mean on 
either side, however, the frequencies of observed amounts come much closer to 
what we would expect if the rainfall amounts were normally distributed about 
the same mean and with the same standard deviation as the observed distribution. 


* The writer is indebted to M. Gilead and N. Rosenan for helpful discussions and consultations on 
the present paper. Readers interested in the mathematical background are referred to Appendix II. 
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The normal distribution is fully characterized by two parameters (or statis- 
tics) : the mean and the standard deviation. Suppose we have an observed variate 
and we are satisfied that its distribution is normal, then, if the mean and the 
standard deviation are given, we can say at once what proportion of the observa- 
tions should be equal to or less, or equal to or greater, than any specified value 
of the variate. If, then, the annual rainfall amounts were distributed normally, 
we could say what proportion of the years should have a given amount or less, 
or a given amount or more. We pointed out above that the distribution of annual 
rainfall amounts best approximates the normal distribution in the region of low 
and high amounts. Hence, our estimates for the frequency of incidence of any 
given rainfall amount, based on the properties of the normal distribution, will 
be best if the amount in question is low or high relative to the mean. Fortunately 
for our purpose, it is just these amounts which are of interest here. 

In the title of this paper, we use the terms dry and wet years and we now 
wish to identify these terms with the terms ‘years of low rainfall amounts’ and 
‘years of high rainfall amounts’, respectively. There is no intention of suggesting 
that a year of low rainfall amount, or by the present terminology a dry year, 
is necessarily a drought year. Nor do we suggest that a wet year cannot be a 
drought year in some way. We use the terms dry and wet years as simple names 
for the cumbersome terms ‘years of low rainfall amounts’ etc. 

To illustrate the potential usefulness of the normal distribution approxima- 
tion for estimating the frequency of dry and wet years, we present data for two 
stations: Jerusalem and Beirut. 

Jerusalem has the longest series of recorded rainfall in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area. The records begin in the season 1846/47. The data in Table I are 
based on the ‘homotopic’ (= related to the same spot) series recently constructed 
by Rosenan (1955), which goes as far as 1953/54. Data are available for 106 
years out of the 108 years between 1846/47 and 1953/54. Writing N for the 
number of years of record, N = 106. The Mean M of the series is 560 mm., 
and the standard deviation ¢ = 142 mm. 

The data for Beirut were prepared from records in the archives of the Mete- 
orological Service. The series begins with the year 1876/77 and continues up 
to 1939/40, comprising N = 64 years. For this series M = 872 mm. and ¢ = 
184 mm. 

In Table I, the rainfall amounts are specified in terms of the mean and stand- 
ard deviation. These amounts may be called ‘reduced amounts’. We state in the 
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60 J. NEUMANN 
TABLE I. FREQUENCY OF INCIDENCE OF DRY AND WET YEARS 
M = mean, o = standard deviation, N = No. of years of record 


Jerusalem: 


M = 560 mm. o = 142 mm. N = 106 years 
Beirut: M = 872 mm. o = 184mm. N= 64 years 
(a) Dry years (low annual rainfall) 
Jerusalem Beirut 
(A) (B) (D) (E) (D’) (E’) 
nua nnua 
equal to for which expected years expected —_years 
or less (A) is Nx(B) observed less Nx(B) observed 
than expected com 100 phe 100 
M —1.5¢ 6.7 347 7.1 7 596 4.3 4 
M —1.4¢0 8.1 361 8.6 10 614 52 5 
M —1.3o0 9.7 375 10.3 11 633 6.2 6 
M —1.2¢ 11.5 390 12.2 a2 651 7.4 7 
M—1.le 13.6 404 14.4 13 670 8.7 9 
M—os 15.9 418 16.8 15 688 10.2 11 
M —0.9¢ 18.4 432 19.5 17 706 11.8 12 
M —0.8¢ 21.2 446.5 22.5 22 725 13.6 13 
M—*%/;¢ 24.8 465 26.3 25 749 15.9 14 
M —0.5¢ 30.8 489 32.6 34 780 19.7 19 
(b) Wet years (high annual rainfall) 
Jerusalem Beirut 
(A) (B) (C) (D) (C’) (D’) (E) 
Annual Percentage Annual No. of Annual No. of 
rainfall of years rainfall years No. of rainfall years No. of 
equal to for which (mm.) expected years (mm.) expected years 
or more (A) is equal to Nx(B)__ observed equal to Nx(B) __ observed 
M +1.5¢ 6.7 773 7.1 9 1148 4.3 5 
M +1.4¢ 8.1 759 8.6 10 1130 5.2 5 
M +1.3¢ 9.7 745 10.3 12 1111 6.2 6 
M +1.2¢ 33.5 730 12.2 15 1093 7.4 6 
M +1.1le 13.6 716 14.4 17 1074 8.7 9 
M +o 15.9 702 16.8 17 1056 10.2 10 
M +0.9¢ 18.4 688 19.5 19 1038 11.8 12 
M +0.8¢ 21.2 674 22.5 24 1019 13.6 15 
M +2/s¢ 24.8 655 26.3 25 995 15.9 16 
M +0.5¢ 30.8 631 32.6 34 964 19.7 19 
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table the percentage of years expected to have, on the hypothesis of a normal 
distribution, the specified reduced amount or less (more), the amount of rain 
corresponding to the reduced amount, and the number of years for each series, 
which on the hypothesis of normality, should have the amount specified or less 
(more). Finally, we state the number of years, as observed, which have these 
amounts. 

The usefulness of the normal distribution approximation may be judged from 
a comparison of columns D and E. Although a mere inspection suggests good 
agreement in most cases, we have subjected the figures to a ‘goodness of fit’ test 
(Chi-square test), which showed highly satisfactory results. 

In Appendix I we cite Rosenan’s (1955) figures for Jerusalem arranged in 
order of magnitude. This will facilitate checking Table I. For the sequence of 
the figures in time, reference is made to the original paper. 

In the case of the data for Beirut, we cite both the sequence in time and the 
sequence in magnitude. 

In Appendix II we describe, in brief, the mathematical basis for the normal 
distribution approximation to the distribution of annual rainfall amounts. 
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APPENDIX I 


(a) Annual rainfall (mm.) at Jerusalem, 1846/47 - 1953/54, arranged in order of 
magnitude. 

For the convenience of the reader, we give here, on the basis of figures presented by 

Rosenan (1955), the annual rainfall amounts for Jerusalem arranged in order of magni- 

tude from the lowest amount recorded up to M—0.5¢@ and from M +0.5¢ up to the 
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highest amount recorded. We recall from the paper that for this series, M = 560 mm., 
a = 142 mm. and the length of the series is N = 106 years. 


249 
250 
278 
286 
318 
319 
339 
349 
353 
356 


375 
376 
392 
409 
412 
419 
419 
433 
433 
434 


440 
441 
448 
451 
457 
469 
470 
476 
477 
480 


481 
482 
486 
486 


632 
633 
633 
636 


638 
639 
640 
643 
646 
673 
674 
675 
676 
678 


687 
689 
700 
718 
718 
731 
742 
742 
748 
757 


770 
786 
787 
794 
794 
796 
825 
828 
1004 
1090 


(b) Annual rainfall (mm.) at Beirut, 1876/77 - 1939/40, in sequence of time. 


This series is based on records available in the archives of the Meteorological Service. The 
rainfall season begins with June and ends with May of the following year. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 


00/01 


822 
1010 
911 
678 
811 
667 


01/02 


806 
892 
563 
1168 
750 
798 


02/03 


962 
898 
1032 
1031 
859 
371 


03/04 


1283 
1173 
799 
801 
770 
491 


04/05 05/06 
769 804 
984 648 
959 874 

1033 659 
938 632 
749 1079 


06/07 07/08 


779 = 
940 693 
1092 =1092 
759 =1039 
831 897 
1047 720 
922 830 


08/09 
842 
965 
599 
896 

1203 
886 

1120 


09/10 


886 
590 
849 
683 
867 
1057 
978 


(c) Annual rainfall (mm.) at Beirut, 1876/77 - 1939/40, arranged in order of magnitude. 


Here we list Beirut’s rainfall data (see foregoing section of this Appendix) in order of 
magnitude from the lowest amount on record to M —0.5¢ and from M +0.5q up to the 
highest amount recorded. We recall from the paper that for this series M =872 mm., 
o = 184 mm. and the length of the series is N = 64 years. 


371 
491 
563 
590 
599 


632 
648 
659 
667 
678 


683 
693 
720 
749 
750 


759 
769 
770 
779 


965 1032 
978 1033 
984 1039 
1010 1047 


1057-1168 
1079 
1092 1203 
1092-1283 
1120 1299 
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APPENDIX II 


MATHEMATICAL BACKGROUND OF THE NORMAL DISTRIBUTION 
APPROXIMATION 


The distribution of annual rainfall amounts is well represented by a so-called Pearson 
Type III distribution 


where, in the present case, x is the annual rainfall amount and p, p>0, is Pélya’s ‘infec- 
tion’ or ‘contagion’ parameter. The meteorological counterpart of the ‘infection’, or ‘con- 
tagion’, is the tendency of meteorological variables to persist. In (1), the term r, a pure 
number, is related to the mean M and standard deviation o of the distribution’ by the 


equations 
2 
r= Mop, (2) 


o 


Further, P(r) is the Gamma function of argument r. 
If we introduce the substitution 


X, G) 
(1) transforms into 


—te (4) 
r(r) 

which is the famed chi-square distribution of Pearson for the case when the number of 

degrees of freedom is 2r. Strictly, when we deal with degrees of freedom, 2r should be an 

integer, but what will be said about (4) remains perfectly valid even if 2r is not an 

integer. 

Now, it was shown by R. A. Fisher that (4) is approximately normal, about a mean 2r 
and a standard deviation 2 |r, if r>15. This condition is fulfilled by the data for both 
Jerusalem and Beirut. Remembering that for Jerusalem, M = 560 and o = 142, and for 
Beirut, M = 872 and o = 184, we find from (2) 


"Jerusalem = 15.5 "Beirut ~ 22.5, 

so that (4), and therefore (1), are approximately normal. Since (4) is asymptotically 
normal and since for Beirut r is greater than for Jerusalem, we should anticipate a better 
approximation in the case of Beirut. This is, in fact, confirmed by an inspection of Table I. 


* As in the paper we use M and o for the mean standard deviation of both the population and 
the sample. 
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HEBREW BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Books 


Press, I.: Eretz-Israel: Encyclopaedia Topo- 
grafith-historith (A Topographical-histori- 
cal Encyclopaedia of Palestine), 
Jerusalem, R. Mass, 1955. [VIII], pp.677- 
982 (‘Abdah-Tishbeh). English preface 
and list of illustrations, 33 Pls. IL 11. 500. 
This is the concluding volume of the 
monumental work by the late Isaiah Press, 
and contains the last letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet from ‘Ayin to Thaw. Among 
the items listed are many springs (‘ayn), 
and such cities as Tyre, Acre, Caesarea, 
Ramleh, Shechem and Tel-Aviv. Archae- 
ologists will be particularly interested in 
the list of 450 tells, some of them artificial 
and some natural mounds. The new names 
adopted by the Geographical Names 
Committee are used throughout this 
volume. A list of sources and a selected 
bibliography follow each item. A sup- 
plementary volume was completed by the 
author and is to be published shortly. 


Baer, Y. F.: Israel be-'Ammim (Israel 
among the Nations). Jerusalem: Bialik 
Institute, 1955. 144 pp. IL 2.800. 

This book sums up the lectures given 
by Prof. Baer at the Hebrew University 
for students taking the basic course. After 
a definition of the periods of Jewish his- 
tory, the six chapters go on to treat of the 
importance of Second Temple and Mish- 
naic times for the formation of Judaism; 
the religious, social and political aspects of 
the pre-Hasmonean and Hasmonean pe- 
riods; the relation between the ideas of 
Jewish scholars, Philo in particular, and the 
spiritual development of Judaism and of 
the Hellenic world in general. The author 


regards the centuries from the earliest 
Hassidim (pre-Maccabean) to the 18th 
century as one period, in which Israel 
was guided by religious, social and his- 
torical concepts which still govern our 
own spiritual outlook today. At the 
end of the book there are copious notes 
to each chapter, with quotations of 
sources and bibliographies. 


Adlas Ge0ografi-histori shel  Eretz-Israel 
(Geographical-historical Atlas of Pales- 
tine). Published by Educational Branch, 
GHQ, 1955. Editor: M. Avi-Yonah. 
23x32 cm.; 28 Pls. IL 8.500. 

This atlas contains 28 double sheets 
of maps, each backed with texts and 
added illustrations in offset. It consists of 
three parts: the first shows the position 
of Israel in the Middle East and the 
Mediterranean area,the world distribution 
of Jews, and serves as an introduction. 
The second part has 27 historical maps 
(each with explanatory text) ranging from 
Joshua's conquest to the War of Indepen- 
dence 1948-49. The maps and text for 
the last chapter are by the Historical 
Section of the General Staff, and are the 
first authoritative publication on the 
subject. The section on history is followed 
by (a) three maps showing topography, 
communications and geographical regions 
of the country; (b) a 1:250,000 map of 
Israel in ten sections, with a gazetteer 
and description of the geography and 
climate of the country; (c) plans of the 
principal cities of Israel, each with its 
history. The maps, printed in colour on 
a background shaded to show relief, are 
by the Survey of Israel. 
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Papers 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


M. Haran discusses the reliefs on the 
sides of the sarcophagus of Ahiram, king 
of Byblos (BIES, 19, 1955, pp. 56-65). 
On the short sides he notices as a sign 
of grief the ‘smiting of the hands 
together’ (cf. Numbers xxiv, 10 etc.), 
the ‘smiting upon the thigh’ (Jer. xxxi, 
18), or ‘laying their hands on their heads’ 
(2 Sam. xiii, 19 etc.). As regards the 
representations on one of the long sides, 
the author points out that the principal 
personage is represented on his throne 
holding a sceptre in his left hand and acup 
in his right (cf. Gen. xl, 11; Habbak. ii, 16, 
etc.); his feet rest upon a footstool and he 
sits on a chair decorated with sphinxes, 
the prototypes of the cherubs. In the 
author’s opinion this figure represents a 
god, probably Moth, both because of 
the mythological significance of the 
scene and because of the libation poured 
before the throne, the attitude of worship 
of the personages standing in front and 
their ritual ‘spreading of the hands’ 
(Exod. ix, 29 etc.). The scene of offerings 
is continued in the procession depicted 
on the back of the sarcophagus. 

R. Giveon (sid., pp. 238-9) describes 
the finding of a Roman tomb near Mish- 
mar ha-‘Emeg. It contained, among other 
funerary equipment, a jar full of bones 
of frogs and toads; he discusses the 
significance of this find from the point 
of view of magic and anthropology. 

Archaeologicai surveys of Tell es-Safi, 
Kidna, Tell Burnat and Kh. Zeita el- 


Kharab in the Shephelah are published 
by Y. Aharoni and Ruth Amiran (éid., 
pp. 222-225, Pl. 12: 2-3); N. Zori con- 
tinues his survey of the Beth Shan 
Valley (iid., pp. 89-98) with a list of 
16 additional sites. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


A. Goldschmidt suggests that Kefar 
Qarnayim, mentioned in the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Demai II-22 b) as a village 
in the territory of Beth Shan is identical 
with the ‘Village of Job’ 6 miles south 
of that city, as described by the Bordeaux 
pilgrim. It may be located at Tell Abu 
Faraj, near which was found the sixth 
milestone from Scythopolis and a mo- 
saic pavement decorated with a seven- 
branched candlestick and a shofar (ébid., 
p. 237). 


EPIGRAPHY 


A Samaritan lamp inscribed ‘It is for- 
bidden. It is not sown nor beareth’ (cf. 
Deut. xxix, 23) has been found by N. 
Zori in a Byzantine farm south of Beth 
Shan. It is commented upon by I. Ben- 
Zvi and Z. Ben-Hayim (éid., 18, 1954, 
pp. 270-1; 19, 1955, pp. 105-6), and 
interpreted as probably a synagogue 
lamp, protected against theft by the curse 
inscribed on it. 


N. Avigad publishes a Judeo-Aramaic 
inscription found in the ruins of the 
Umm el-‘Amed synagogue. It reads: 
‘Yo‘ezer the bazan and Shime’on his 
brother made (i. e. presented) this gate 
(xn) of the Lord of Heaven (bid., 
pp. 183-7, Fig. 1, Pl. 14: 1). 
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REVIEWS 


Ben-Zv1, I.: Eretz-Israel we-Yishuvah bi- 
Yemey ha-Shilton ha-Othmani (Palestine 
under Ottoman Rule: four centuries of 
history). Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1955. 
XXIII + 478 pp., 10 maps, 62 phot., 
41 figs. IL 7.800. 

Palestine has seen many changes be- 
tween times of prosperity and times of 
decay. The land flowing with milk and 
honey has often been a land of stones but 
litle bread. The four hundred years of 
Ottoman rule beginning in 1516 are of 
profound importance to every student of 
Palestine. No one can appraise its history, 
geography or economics and the striking 
development of the country in the last 
forty years without a thorough under- 
standing of developments in the preceding 
four centuries. 

Large sectors of the population viewed 
the conquest by Sultan Selim I with fa- 
vourable expectations, for they thought 
he would deliver the country from the 
mistule of the corrupt Mamluk regime 
of Egypt. The Jews in particular saw in 
the Ottoman dynasty a tolerant element, 
as Sultan Beyasid II, the father of Selim, 
had opened the doors of his country to 
Jews expelled from Spain. 

These high expectations were unfor- 
tunately not fulfilled. The increasing 
weakness of the Ottoman administration 
led to growing inefficiency and corruption, 
severely aggravated by distance in far pro- 
vinces of the empire, like Palestine. The 
history of Palestine in the Ottoman period 
is dominated by competing local forces, 
with recurrent but ephemeral attempts 
on the part of the administration to ex- 
ercise its authority. Thecountry, asaresult, 


underwent centuries of maladministra- 
tion. Personal freedom and even life itself 
were insecure; there was large-scale aban- 
donment of cultivated land and tempo- 
rarily even of villages, with a concomitant 
deterioration of cultural life; the poverty 
of the masses while a few feudal families 
amassed fortunes, the destructive predom- 
inance of semi-nomadic Beduin in 
society—all these brought the land and 
population of Palestine to their nadir. 

It was from this extreme state of 
deterioration, which prevailed until the 
middle of the last century, that the present 
renaissance developed. Knowledge of the 
centuries of Ottoman rule is therefore 
essential for the understanding and correct 
appraisal of developments during the last 
hundred years. 

It is easy to understand why this period 
in the history of Palestine—a_ period 
anything but glorious—has had little 
attraction for historians. Much has been 
written on the main phases of ancient 
and medieval history up to Crusader 
times, but an integrated analysis of 
Palestine under Ottoman rule has always 
been lacking. Izhak Ben-Zvi is singularly 
qualified to discharge this difficult task, 
with his background of personal expe- 
rience of the Ottoman administration be- 
fore the British mandate, his studies of var- 
ious aspects of the problems concerned 
and his command of all the relevant lan- 
guages. Itis a special tribute to his tenacity 
that he succeeded in completing this book, 
notwithstanding the exacting burden im- 
posed by the Presidency of Israel. 

The book is in five parts, with anumber 
of appendices. Part I, a condensed his- 
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torical account of the period 1516 to 
1805 covering the ascent of Muhammad 
Ali in Egypt, is followed by three detailed 
chapters. Part II deals with the sixteenth 
century, the period of Jewish renaissance 
which culminated in the establishment 
of a major centre of theological learning 
at Safed. Part III tells the story of seven- 
teenth century decline: local wars, Beduin 
raids, epidemics, not to mention the 
disastrous results of the method of taxa- 
tion, fill in the details. Little wonder 
that a false messiah appeared —Shabbetai 
Zvi. Part IV deals with the varying 
fortunes of the 18th century, and Part V 
with the 19th. The latter part of this, 
treating of the modern revival of Jewish 
Palestine, is composed in rather a sum- 
mary fashion, one of the major shortcom- 
ings of a book whose author took a 
prominent part in the events related. 
The appendices bring, in addition to the 
indices, a chronological table, a glossary 
and a list of coins, and a chapter on 
Samaritans and Karaites,—the latter a 
valuable summary by one who has done 
much original research on these two 
small communities. 

The author lays due stress on the 
extraordinary fact that 400 years of Otto- 
man rule had no impact on the people 
except in the field of administration. A 
small number of Turkish officials only 
resided in Palestine and most of them 
returned home after a few years. Turkish 
never became the language of the country 
and not the smallest ethnic minority 
of Turks has remained to this day. But 
if the cultural influence of the period of 
Ottoman rule was negligible, its influence 
on the landscape was profound. This 
arose mainly from two factors: the system 
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of taxation and tax-collection, and the 
status of the Beduin in society. As far 
as taxation is concerned, the official chan- 
nels of tax-collection very early proved 
to be inefficient. The government there- 
fore farmed out the collection of taxes to 
the highest bidder. From the end of the 
16th century taxes were usually farmed 
out to district commissioners, who could 
—and did —employ army personnel to 
collect the taxes. Tax collection thus 
assumed the character of a military opera- 
tion, with the population either trying 
to revolt or, more often, fleeing to the 
mountains with whatever they could save 
of their belongings. The destructive effect 
of this policy was all the greater in that 
the urban population was less severely 
taxed, and the governors would in years 
of bad harvests enforce sales of agricul- 
tural produce at low fixed prices to the 
townsfolk in order to avoid unrest. This 
was in keeping with the minor place 
accorded to the rural population in that 
society. Fellahin were always marginal 
to Moslem-Arab culture, which was as 
essentially urban as the pre-Islamic Arab 
culture was Beduin. 

The Beduin, on the other hand, were 
never slow to exploit any weak spots in 
the fabric of administration. Their fre- 
quent inroads on villages were features 
of life as regular as their raids on the big 
annual pilgrim caravans to Mecca and 
Medina, whose exalted religious purpose 
worried them not a bit. The most striking 
illustration of the unstable state of affairs 
is a number of instances quoted where 
villagers turned to the Beduin way of 
life. 

The author lays open before us the 
wealth of Hebrew and Turkish documen- 
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tary sources, very many of which are not 
even yet properly evaluated. Among much 
else these contain the records of five 
population counts conducted for purposes 
of taxation between 1525 and 1573. 
These showed not only a general increase 
in population but even a considerable 
increase in the number of inhabited vil- 
lages. A most interesting item is that in 
1525 forty-eight villages were enumer- 
ated in ‘Emeg Jezreel, which approaches 
the present state of settlement much more 
closely than thedesolation prevailing there 
in the centuries between. 

The author is particularly concerned 
with the history of the Jewish population. 
He not only recounts the development 
of the major urban centres but traces the 
scattered references to Jewish population, 
agricultural and other, in many villages 
in Galilee. This subject would have gained 
by a more coherent and systematic treat- 
ment. 

The book is well illustrated with a 
large number of photographs, both recent 


views and welcome reproductions from 
old sources, some of which are not easily 
accessible. A considerable number of re- 
productions from contemporary Hebrew 
documents are a valuable addition. 

A scholarly book of this kind by so dis- 
tinguished an author deserved more care- 
ful editing. A large number of misprints 
and inconsistencies in spelling mar its 
production, invading even the table of 
contents, where Part III is given as The 
19th Century instead of the 17th! In the 
map of The Ottoman Empire in the Period 
of Decay, the border after the Treaty of 
Lausanne (signed on 23 July 1923, and 
not in 1922 as stated on page 136) does 
not show the border of Turkey in Europe. 
It shows, however, as Turkish the Vilayet 
of Hatay, which became Turkish only in 
1939. One trusts that this and other mis- 
takes will be corrected in a future edition, 
for the book is a very valuable addition 
to the literature on Israel, and fills a gap 
which has been keenly felt. 


D. H. K. AMIRAN 


Note: The plans accompanying N. Avigad’s preliminary report on the Excavations at 


Beth She'arim, 1954 (IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 205-239) were surveyed and drawn by 
I. Dunayevsky, architect to the expedition. 
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PLATE 1 
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; | A 
f A: Two jugs iv situ near the altar: the figurines PI. 5 E-I were 
found inside them. B: The steps, looking east. 

' C: Aerial view of excavations: temple to left, bamah to right. 
(Courtesy Israel Air Force) 
D: Foundations of the early temple. 
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{ E: Remains of the early 
temple, with the 

stones of the bamah 
overlaying them on 


right. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NAHARIYAH 
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PLATE 2 


B: Offering bowls én situ east of the pillar (No.10 on plan). 


EXCAVATIONS AT NAHARIYAH 


- 
A: The west side of the bamah at the end of the first campaign. The steps are in the centre. 
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PLATE 3 


D: Silver ring with Hyksos scarab. 
E: Toggle pin with herring-bone pattern. 
F: Monkey figurine on neck of jug. 


B 


A: Beads. __B: Pottery bow! with seven cups. 
C: Miniature amphora. 
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PLATE 4 


A 
C: Agate bird-shaped amulet. 
A-B: Lion amulet of pink 
chalcedony. 
B 


E: Head of animal F: Figurine of dove. 
figurine (pottery). 


D: Bronze spear-head with saw-toothed edge. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NAHARIYAH 
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PLATE 5 
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EXCAVATIONS AT NAHARIYAH 
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PLATE 6 


A: Mould for casting figurine of female deity. B: Cast (modern). 
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PLATE 7 


\H ANOTHER LAMP WITH FISH RELIEFS 
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PLATE 8 
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